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"A MOTHER’S WONDER. 
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1 wonder so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging to their gown; 
Or that the footsteps, when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make them frown. 
If I could ever find a little muddy boot, 
Or cap, or jacket on ny chamber floor; 
If Lcould kiss a rosy, restless foot, 
And hear its music in my home once*more; 


If Tcould mend a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach the sky, 
There is no woman in God's world could say 

She was more blissfully content than I. 
But, ah! the dainty pillow next my own 
Is never rampled by a shining head; 
My singing birdling from its nest has fown— 
The little boy I used to «iss is dead. 





Her Mother's Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO B8UN- 
LIGHT,” ‘‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,’’ ‘‘A BLACK VEIL,”’ 

,ETC., ETC., 








ETC. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—[contTINUED. ] 
URING the fine spring mornings the 


|) young people generally went out to- 
gether. 

Irene and Arran would wander away, 
having so much to discuss of interest only 
to themselves, while Daphne and the 
young lord visited all the spots he had 
loved best when he wasaboy with dear 
Alaric. 

The days would have passed happily 
enough but forthe under-current of anxiety 
about Lord Hyde. 

Arran, too, began to think of leaving ; he 
had already exceeded the proposed limit 
of his visit. 

Long and anxious were the consultations 
between the Earl and Mr. Rigby. The re- 
turn of the young heir hac so coinpletely 
changed the aspect of affairs that the various 
deeds and documents, the draft of the will, 
were useless. 

They would not be required now, pro- 
vided the young lord continued well. 

“We inust be just,’ said the Earl, “we 
inust be even more than just; we must be 
generous, 

“After having settled a large fortune on 
Irene, we cannot see her return toanything 
like straitened circumstances. 

“TI want Bertie to give her the Manor 
House at West Lynn. 

“But he says that neither Irene norArran 
Will care for it; they wish to live in town, 
where Arran feels sure that he has a great 
future before him.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Rigby, “buy a good 
house at the West End, furnish it for ber, 
and give ber a handsome sum as a wedding- 
present. 

“She will be happy enough, and bis in- 
cependent spirit will allow him to accept 

vat, 

“That is not much more than a man in 
rs position may fairly look for witha 
wife,” 

“An excellent plan !declared the Earl. 
Hirt shall we do with Lady Rye- 
ord?’ 


The words fell slowly from his lips. 
“W hat 


' can you do with Lady Rye- 
ford ? 
‘ I Can hardiyg tell. 
eB | 
10e8 not like Lord Hvde, and I be- 
© that she is sorry he has returned. As 


ae I adinire Miss Ryeford, but I 
rus: her mother greatly. 

. I do not like to offer advice unssked, 

ut l think your lordship would do wel! to 


a her return to Park Lane as soon a8 you 
R.” 











said the Earl. 


make Park Lane endurable for her,’’ 
joined Mr. Rigby. 


unable her to live in comfort. 


imagine.’’ 


cuss the matter with her.’’ 


contirmed now. 


appointed she waa, 


would best serve her ends, she endeavored 
to be civil and plausible to him. 

Angry and irritated as she was, it would 
never do to quarrel with the Earl, since all 


der perfect control. 

She was cold and haughty; the Earl 
winced under her icy words, 

“It is very good of you, Lord Cradoc,"’ 
she said, “to consult ne about my daugh- 
ter’s welfare ; but, as you must know, she 
has taken her life into her own hands; she 
listens to no advice of mine. It is against 
my will that she marries Arran Darleizh; 


therefore no consultation with me can 
avail.’’ 

“Shall I speak to Irene herseif?’’ he 
asked. 


“That would be more to the purpose, 
certainly, than talking to me’’ she replied. 
“Tf Arran Darleigh were like other men,it 
would be a very different matter. 

“To tell youthe truth, Lord Cradoe, I 
feel far inore sorry for inyself than I do for 
Irene. 

‘She does not value the 
world. 

“She is of a peculiar disposition,and would 
be happier with Arran Darleigh, even in 
poverty, than without him as inistress of 
Poole. 


things of this 


will. 
“To ine leaving Poole to return to Park 
Lane will be a terrible shock. 


“J donot wish to reproach you, Lord 
Cradoc. 
“You have overwhelmed us with kind- 


ness. 

“T must say itisavery great pity that 
before the even tenor of ourlives was dis- 
turbed, before we were dazzled hy the pict- 
ure of a splendid future, you did not make 
more extended inquiries about your only 
sons.”” 

“Heaven bless the wornan !" 
Earl in surprise. 

“JT beg your pardon, Lady Ryeford,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause, “but you 
astonished me. 

“You speak as though I 
some injury.”’ 

She tried tosemile; but ber lips writhed 
in the effort. 

“In one way it isinjury,’’ she said. “I, 


cried the 


had done you 


’ 





| ply. 
ca 


! 


for instance, had become reconciled to tiny 
lite of privation and sacrifice; but, after the 
luxury of Poole, after being led to believe 
that r d enioy all that wealth can sup- 


shou 


uu will agree w ne i Cradoe 

that, in spite of all your kindness, an injury 
has been done to ine,”’ 

And Lord Craaoc was at a loss how to re- 


© * ° * * 


One afternoon all the beautiful foreshad- 
owings of spring seemed to vanish. 


“Probably not ; but it is in your powor to 
re- 


“‘Itshe has any debts, liquidate them, 
and settle upon her an income that will 


“She would be satisfied with that, I should 
“She may be,”’ said Lord Cradoc. ‘‘Irene 
is the least mercenary girl I know; but 


Lady Ryeford is very different. I will dis- 


He did so that very evening, and, if ever 
he had doubted her, his suspicions were 


Lord Cradoc was kindness itself to her; 
but she could not conceal how bitterly dis- 


However, knowing what line of conduct 


future benefits nust come from his hands, 
Still her nature was too violent to be un- 


“She will not like Park Laneafter Poole,” 


| the heavens, which at times were brigh 


and blue, dark clouds were driven with a 


sure promise of rain and storm. 


fashion. 


storin should have passed by. 


leaden aspect. 


weather to them ? 


rosy light. 


elysian dream ever since. 


with regard to Lord Hyde's health; for 
though Sir James Hudscn, who had paid 
him a second visit, had pronounced him 
better, he was still not out of danger. But 
all agreed that, if any one could cure him, 
Daphne would ;,and every one rejoiced 
when the engagement was made known. 

Lord Hyde had told his father how,when 
he saw her at the park gates, be could have 
fancied she wasa seraph waiting to welcome 
him home, 

“T can never convey to you how impress- 
ed I was. 

‘The dear wife J have found in the place 
of the brother I have lost is so like Alaric 
{hat I often have a strange fancy that she is 
Alaric’s spirit come back to ine in another 
forin.”’ 





“J shall fee] the change far more than she | 


“You must not give way to strange ideas 
and fancies, Bertie,”’said the Earl, who was 
easily alarined about his son. 

“However there is no one 
whom I should welcome 
daughter. 


in the world 
sO gladly asa 


The western sky shone with a furid light 
which illuininated the landscape in ghostly 


But there was in the air a freshness that 
gave promise of pleasant weather when the 


But the clouds did not break; they gath- 
ered in ominous banks, at times flaming 
purple and gold, then assuming a dull 


The light fell weirdly on the picturesque 
pile, on the grounds, the garden, but most 
luridly on the terrace, where Lord Hyde 
and Daphne were walking up and down. 
But what mattered leaden skies or stormy 


They were so unutterably happy that the 
whole world about them seemed steeped in 


It wasonly on the previous day that 
Lord Cradoc had given his sanction to their 
being engaged, and they had been in an 


Of course there was terrible uncertainty 
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Daphre always amused him. She was so 
bright, so animated, that she insensibly in- 
fluenced every one else. 

She was telling him now of her home at 
Northfield, and of the terrible straits both 
she and Marjory had often been in for want 
of money. 

Lord Hyde was heartily amused. 

“I never dreamed of people having such 
difficulties as those,’’ he said. “Suppose 
Daphne, that we were ever to find ourselves 
in such a fix?” 

“There is no fear,” laughed Daphne. 
‘You rich people know very little of lite, 
alter all. 

“‘When the tradespeople look sulky, and 
cease to call for orders, and never have the 
goods you want—that is the time to under- 
stand the real mysteries of life.” 

As they talked of troubles they were 
never to know, happy as birds in spring, a 
woman with handsome evil face gazed after 
them with a malign look, noted the merry 
gestures, the light-hearted laughter, the 
loving glances, and cursed them in her 
heart. 

Lady Ryeford had drawn the curtains in 
one of the drawing-room windows, so that 
she might see without being seen. She was 
a dangerous wotnan. 

She had been proud, ambitious, worldly; 
now she had opened her heart to the tempt 
er, and welcomed hitn. 

That was the girl who would be Lady 
Cradoc instead of her daughter! “A fair- 
haired doll!” Lady Ryeford muttered con- 
temptuously. 

Yet she did not waste much hatred on 
Daphne, for the present difficulty was not 
her faylt. 

To do the girl justice, she had never tried 
to win the inheritance. 

It was his fault—he who had come back 
after everything had been settled in Irene’s 
tavor ! 

Why should be have come back? Why 
had he not died ? 

Who wanted him but his doating old fa- 
ther and his nad aunt. 

Irene, as mistress of Poole, would have 





“Strange that she could be Countess of | 


Cradoce after all! 
“T ain happier, Bertie, than I can say; I 
never hoped to be so happy in this world 


| again. 


‘Heaven bless you and her! But do nov 
bring her to ine just yet; I am agitated,and 
not equal to seeing her.” 

Later on, when Lord Hvde conducted his 
beautiful young fianece to his father, the 
Karl showed plainly enougii how delighted 
he was. Ile took her in his arins, as though 
she had been a child. 

“You seemed to belong to me froin the 
very first, Daphne.”’ he said; ‘*now 
will be a daughter in reality.’’ 

“Flow strange that she should be Count- 
ess of Cradoc after all!’ remarked Mr. 
Rigby. 

“Only a inonth since Irene Ryeford, save 
for the fact of not being in absolute possess. 
ion, was Countess. : 

“Who could have foreseen so strange a 
turn of fate ?"’ 

tut Lady Marcia would not own that it 
was stranye. 

In ber dreams had not the birds of the 
air sung of ‘‘Daphne, Countess of Cradoc’’? 

And Lady Marcia believed 


lreains more fir tnan ever 


in her 


Va 


her lover walked up and down the terrace, 
they were unutterably happy in their love- 
dream—she so beautiful in her sweet girl- 


| hood, he handsoine as any ga!lant cavalier 


Across | 


of old, despite the pallor of his face and an 
eminous shadow in bis eyes. 


you 


| managed the estate far better than he would 


as master. 

Ah, if ho would but die! 

That was the first suggestion of the tempt- 
er—if he would but die! 

Had Lady Ryeford listened to the voice 
of conscience when that terrible temptation 
came to her, she would have fallen upon 
her knees and praved to Heaven to cast it 
from ber, 

As @ noisoine snake it had crept into her 
heart. 

Instead of endeavoring to cast it from her 
she cherished it and welcomed its deadly 
poison. 

It was infainous, she would mutter to 


| herself, ° 


As, on this wild afternoon, Daphne and - 


Having been told that inagnificent in- 
heritance was to be her dauyhter’s. she had 
fondly dreained how, as nother of the heir- 
ess of Poule, she would take her place in 
the front rank of society—had complacent 
visions of the envy of her rivals, the jeal- 
ousy and mortification of those who had 
slighted her—had dreamed ofa life of lux- 
ury and pleasure; and now, through this 
sickly stripling’s return,she had lost every- 
thing. 

Well might she 


she wish hiin dead ! 


hate him! Well might 
Her hatred had grown 


broo 


Lady HKyeford 

As one eager question after another came 
froin her lips, any one more suspicious and 
less kind than ber hearers must have won- 
dered at the expression of ber face. 
thar once Irene had cried out— 

““W hat is the matter, mamma? You look 


More 


} so strange !”’ 


* 




























































































































Black murderous hatred was the cause, 
and,when such hatred once takes 
of a human soul, it is hard to dislodge it. 
On the days when Lord Hyde was not so 
well, Lady Ryeford’s terrible nervous agi- 
tation was known only to herself. How 
she longed to hear that he was worse, 
creeping with cat-like step to listen at his 
door, asking after him with averted face 
and treinbl ng votes, watching the ominous 
red scar, and noting the long fits of ex- 
haustion and sleep! 

As sne watched the happy young lovers 
walking upand down the terrace, black 
envy wok oe pos of her, and the 
thought that had beer running like wildfire 
through her brain changed from “If he 
were but dead!" to “He must aie!’ She 
a the words again and again to her- 
self—“He must die !"’ 

He must make roow for ber daughter and 
for her. 

If he were dead, all would be well again ; 
Irene would be heiress of Poole. 

Even if sbe married Arran, it would not 
matter, 

Wealth, rank, honor, position, every 
good thing would be theirs again if he were 
dead. 

A pale transient sundeam lighted up his 
face as he passed the window where she 
crouched to watch bim. After all, it was 
“a fragile life. 

Taken at the best,it could neve- be worth 
inuch, and Irene was so full of life and 
vigor. 

“He must die!’ she repeated. “Why 
sheuld I suffer—why lose all for him ?’ 

There seemed a strange barinony between 
the handsome face distorted with evil | pas- 
sions and the storm that was about to break 
over the land. ' 

So she watched the happy young lovers 
unconscious of the termble eyes and the 
terrible thoughts that followed thei. 


——— 
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‘Desperate women have done worse than 
this,” she said to berself. 

Then she took up a book which seemed 
to interest ber greatly; but, when Irene 
entered the room, she placed it on the 
table, concealing it beneath her lace hand- 
kerchief. 

Irene, with a bright happy face, came to 
her, and, bending, kissed the dark tace 
which had no smile for her. 

‘‘Mamma dear, bow strange,how unhappy 
you look! 

“It grieves me to see you like this. Are 
you really ill? 

“I have had enough to make me ill,’’ she 
replied gloommily. 

“Dear inamina, Go try to be cheerful,” 
entreated [rene. 

“We areail so happy now; the only 
drawback to my happiness is tbat you are 
iniserable. 

“Arran and I will be so good to you; and 
believe me, mamma dearest, although we 
shall not be rich—that is, rich like the Earl 
—still we shall be very happy.”’ 

Love and happiness had changed Irene. 
A tew weeks back she would not have 
pleaded with her mother in this fashion ; 
she would have resented her mother's 
anger, and there would have been ill-will 
between thet. 

Now she Knelt down 
kissed her hands. 

‘Dear mrnamima,"’ she went on, ‘‘do try to 
be happy. 

“I have been tiresome and wayward, I 
am afraid, inthe past; but I will mend my 
ways, and Arran will do all in his power to 
please you. 

“Will you try for our sakes? 

“IT know you are a little disappointed, 
but we ought to be pleased for the old Earl's 
sake,.”’ 

“Do not talk to me in that fashion, Irene; 
you irritate met’ cried Lady Ryeford. 


by ber side and 





Deeper and deeper grew the hatred and 
the envy, tore precise the calculations, 
clearer the voice of the tempter, fainter the 
voice of conscience, until, at last, when the 


clouds were ready to break and the boughs 4 ance of a tnan 
other.”’ 


awaying wildly before the boisterous wind, 
she had made up her mind only that he 
should die, but in what fashion. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
RYEFORD sat 


ADY 
room. 

J During the past few days she had 
not been much down-stairs, for she had a 
severe cold, she said, and must take care of 
herself, 

It wasa painful fast, however, that 
missed ter or reyretted ber absence, 

During those few davs a great deal 
business had been transacted. 

Arran Darleigh, who had ieft Poole and 
gone back to town, had been asked to re- 
turn for a few days while Mr. Rigby settled 


alone in her 


no 
One 


of 


the leyal business in which he was inter- 
ested. 
Arran was anxious for the arrival of his 


wedding-day. 

Fortune had played him such strange 
tricks—had almost taken his love from bitm 
to make a Countess of her—he could not 
tell what night happen it he waited much 
longer. 

He urged Irene to marry him at once; 
but at firstshe would not consent. 

“A hurried marriage is never a bapps 
one,” she told him. 

But he said that, even ifthey were mar- 
ried on that very day, no one could eall it 
a hurried marriage. 

They had been 
years. 

Why should they wait ? 

Some other cich relative might wish to 
claiin her, and he might lose her in the 
end, 

As the Far! had made a muniticent offer, 
whieh Arran bad felt did) not compromise 
his independence, why should they not be 
mnarried at once ? 

Atter a long discussion, the wedding-day 
was fixed forthe eud of April. Lady Mar- 
cia would not hear of May—nothing, she 
declared, could ever inake a May marriage 
a happy one. 

Mr. Righy had undertaken the purchase 
of the house, the decoration the furnishing 
and all else being left to Arran. 

All that the karl begged of him was that 
he weuld spare nothing which could oon- 
duce to Trene’s coutort. 

Lord Cradoc had himself told Lady Rvye- 
ford the news that Irene’s wedding-day was 
settied, Irene having asked him to do so. 

She knew well what such a comimunica- 
tion from herself to her mother would en- 
tail. 

Lady Ryeford received the news in digni- 
tied silence. 

“My daughter has not consulted me,’’she 
said ; ‘she wust do‘as she will.’’ 

“But now, as she sat alone brooding over 
the matter, she had no reason to in- 
difference. 

It was very kind of the Earl to say that 
the wedding was to take place at Poole, and 
with as much eclat as though Irene 
his own daughter. 

No doubt the wedding would be magnifi- 


engaged almost three 


felynu 


cent, the presents superb ; but, when it was 
over, Lady Rveford knew she could 

* ! ia at I 

re A - ist 1 t nag tities 
Bur gs, t rowds servants 
eve iux \ ’ Inoney iid purch iMe 
sna the thought of giving it ail up Was hat 


ful to her. 

A few weeks later when the lilacs would 
be in bloom and the chestnuts in fower.she 
would have Ww return to Park Lane. She 
could not bear the idea—she 
submit to the treatinent. 

Let others suffer. 

She had suffered euough. 


“How can you expect ine to be happy anc 


! cheerful. 


“Your marriage is, as you know, a bitter 
disappointinent to ine, and this reappear- 
long thought dead is an- 


“Hush! 
look. 

“You know you do not mean that, dear 
imother.’ 

“[ do mean 
ford. 

“What do vou want, Irene 7’’—for Irene 
was overhauling the things on the table, as 
though in search of something. 

‘“} thought perhaps your little work- 
basket was here, mamma, and I want to 
borrow your tiny scissors; thet is why I 
eamne.”’ 

The handkarchief got displaced at that 
inoment, and Irene caught sight of the 
book Iving on the table. 

“Were vou reading, namma? = Did I dis- 
turb you? ’ 
“Have you a nice book ?”’ 

and looked at the title. 

“Oh, inamma, how horrible! You may 
well look grave and sad. The ‘Life of the 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers, the Secret 
Poisoner!’ 

“How can you read such a terribie book 
as that?” 

“T found it on one of the library shelves 
—there are all kinds of strange books 
there—and I thought I should like to read 
it.” 

She spoke with apparent carelessness, but 
even her lips had Jost their color. 

She turned to the fire, lest ber daughter 
should see the livid hue of her face. 


Irene said, with a shocked 


it!’ exclaimed Lady Rye- 


She raised it 


‘Are you inuch interested in it?’’ she 
asked. 

“Not very much,’ replied Lady Rye- 
ford. 


“If vou are not really interested,’ said 
Irene, “let ine replace it, mamina. It quite 
horritied me to see it lying here on your 
table—it did indeed !"’ 

“You ean replace it if you choose,’’ said 
Lady Ryeford. “I do not know that I shall 
open it again ; and, if I want it, I can easily 
tind it.” 

She tried to look and speak indifferently, 
but she did not quite succeed, 

When Irene went away, taking the book 
with her, she gave nore than one anxious 
thought to ber mother. 

If she would buttry to be 
and cheertul! 

Lady Ryetord yielded a little to her 
daughter's good influence on that day. In 
the evening shé went down to the drawing- 
room, Where a very happy party was gath- 
ered. 

She tried to be amiable, 
darxened with envy. 

There was sweet Daphne, wearing a 
splendid suite of pearls, given her by the 
Karl that morning, with her lover at her 
side—the girl who was be Countess in her 
daughter’s face, 

There was the young lord who had de- 


more happy 


but her face 





were | 


would not | 


prived her of a position that she would have 
| given her life almost to fill. 

And they were talking, jesiing, laughing 
a8 though life were all gaiety, while she sat 
there cherishing thoughts of murder in ber 
heart. 

liow handsome and lordly he was, this 
young mau who had stepped back into his 


pl ace | 
Hiow he worshipped Daphne! How little 
seeined to reck what his coming had cost 
ree r , 
lf he had but fallen in with Irens 
Ah, that would have been another matter ! 
She sat looking fixedly at him with that 


idea in ber mind. 
| _ She looked at him so intently that Lady 
Marcia’s attention was attracted. 

She crossed over to her and took a seat by 
her side. 
| Then ber ladysbip averted her eves. It 
| would not do to let Lady Marcia Hyde see 
| their jiull expression. 


| and seat to 


“] see,” said the unconscious mistress of 
Poole, “that you are watching my nephew 
closely. Do you not think him looking 
well ?’’ 

‘-He does not look well,” replied Lady 
Ryeford. 

“Weare greatly concerned about him. 
He talks and laughs, but he has had two 
or three of those dreadful sleeping-fits to- 


day.”’ 

cit would be so much the less a sin,’’sbe 
was thinking to herself. 

She turned with a darkening faceto Lady 


r 

“I do not like to bea of evil,”’ 
she said; “but I have never thought Lord 
Hyde would live. To me it seemed, when 
he returned, that he bad death in his face.’ 

Lady Marcia sighed deeply. 

“W hat buman love and care can do shall 
be done,” she said. 

That night, when the whole household 
were asleep and silence reigned througbout 
the mansion, agtall.figure with noise- 
a footsteps down the great staircase—a 
tall‘stately figure, with set white face terri- 
ble in its fierce,intent. 

Lady Ryeford, carrying a wax-taper in 
her,hand, passed through the hall of the 
library, pausing’for a moment at the door 
to listen. 

There was no sound. 

‘Lhen she entered, and locked the door 
after her. 

She went to the weil-filled bookcases,and 
looked slowly along tbe shelves. For some 
minutes she was unsuccessful; then her 
eyes brightened, and she gave a little cry of 
satisfaction. 

She found the work for which she was 
searching. 

‘“‘Wilson on Poisons,” .she read. That 
was what she wanted. 

She took it down, rearranged the books 
so thatno one might miss this one, and 
went her silent stealthy way again. 

But her heart beat wildly, anda blinding 
mist seemed to be before her eyes, for she 
had taken the first step on the path 
to murder! 

Lady Ryeford sat up the remainder of 
the night reading the book carefully; she 
made one or two extracts from it, and in 
the early morning she replaced it in the 
library. 

On the following day she went over to 
Abbey Dale. 

She would not havé a companion. 

She said her shopping would take 
several hours, and her movements were 
uncertain. 

That she went tothe station and took a 
railway-ticket to one of the largest neigh- 
boring towns she never mentioned. When 
she returned to Poole, everybody condoled 
with ber on looking ill and tired. 

*Yes,’’ she said siinply, “I bave had a 
very tiring day.”’ 

household at Poole. 

No one liked to speak of it; but it 
was evident that something was wrong 
with the young beir. 

It. was plain to all eyes that he was mak- 
ing @ fight for life. But he would not coin- 

»lain. 
He bore deathly pain, exhaustion, and 
depression withouta murmur; he did his 
best to conceal from every one that he was 
suffering. 

What had alarmed his relatives inost were 
the frequent fits o1 dead!v fainting that 
came upon kim without warning or appar- 
ent eause. 

Irene’s wedding-day was fixed; and, if 
she had been the Earl's own daughter, she 
could not have been more magnificently 
provided for. 

“My trusseau is worthy ofa princess,”’ 
she declared, as she vainly atteinpted to 
stem the torrent of the Earl’s generosity. 

Packing-case after packing-case came 
from London and Paris, until Irene de- 
clared that she should never live to wear 
outone-balf of the beautiful dresses contain- 
ed in then. 

Lord Cradoc seemed to delight in lavish- 
ing the richest of gifts upon her. 

‘“‘When shall I wearall these jewels, Lord 
Cradoc?”’ she asked laughingly. 

“When Arran becotnes Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, you will want even more than these,”’ 
he replied. 

Lady Ryeford who had overheard the 
conversation, turned away with a sneer. 

Even if the laughing prophecy came true 
of what value would such rank be, great as 
it was, to one who might have shared the 
title of Cradoc? 

Every preparation for the wedding had 
been made—the house in London was 
almost ready. 

An elegant carriage and a pair of hand- 
sone carriage-horses had been purchased 
rene’s future home. 

There was not a luxury that the Earl 
could think of that he had not provided for 
her, while at Poole the coming event 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VAGUE uneasiness hung over the 





was discussed during almost every hour of 
the day. 

The young lord was almost impatient 
about it. 

Why should he not be married on the 
same day—that isif Daphne were willing ? 
me did not see any use in waiting. 

They conld not love each other better ; 
they were sure enough of each other’s con- 
stancy. 

W by should they wait? 

The Earl was puzzled to answer. 

Lady Marcia said there was po time to 
| prepare; but he laughed that answer to 
scorn. 

Irene took his part, and thought it a very 
reasonable req vest. 

Lady Ryeiord louked on with baleful 
eyes. 





| a8 much, although she will be on earth 4! 





a 


She had written to the woman in ¢ 
of the house in Park Lane, t gay that abe 
intended to return therein a few weeks: 
and since the writing of the letter a strange 
shadow had seemed to lang over her, 

Suddenly the young lord ceased im 
tunities with paapee t© bis marriage, r- 
ing the whole of one day he never mention. 

it, and in the evening they were aij 
painfully struck by the pallor of his face 
and his state of exhaustion. : 

That same evening be was standing talk- 
ing to Daphne, when suddenly he fell into 
a deathly fainting- fit. 

From that moment he was never well. 
Every one remarked that he could not 
ride or walk without the most terrible ex- 
haustion ; and be seemed suddenly to have 
lost all hope. 

He was with Irene one morning; she 
was showing him some of the Earl's 
presents to her, and laughing happily 
over the future that in her heart she held so 
dear. 

Lord Hvde took her hands in his. 

“Irene,” be said, “your juture is not set- 
tled yet. . 

“You will most surely be Countess of 
Cradec. 

‘‘Look into my face, dear, and teil me 
what you read there.”’ 

She looked at him gravely. 

‘**You are ill, dear,’’ she said. 

“IT am more than ill,”’ he replied ; “I am 
dying Irene. 

‘‘Nay, my dear, do not let me startle you 
—I am dying by incnes, as it were. iy . 
cannot tell Dapbne, I love her so dearly; 
but I think sbe suspects sow ething, for she 
looked at me this morning with tears in ber 
eyes. 

“Irene, do you not see death in my 
face ?’’ 

“You are certainly very ill,’’ she said 
slowly. . 

“T cannot think what is the matter with 
me,’ he continued; “my sensations are 
peculiar, awtul, indescribable. 

‘ There are times when I cannot see or 
hear, when a cold horrible taintness comes 
over me. 

‘‘Death could not be worse. It is not ex- 
actly pain, but a dreadful sense of exihaus- 
tion. 

“Yet I have nocomplaint, no malady— 
nothing that can account for it.” 

“You must see another doctor,” said 
Irene. 

“IT have, but he could tell me nothing. 
He thought it the result of my long fever, 
and talked about fresh air and generous 
diet. 

“lLamadying man, Irene, and I cannot 
bear the thought of leaving Daphne. It 
seeins hard that I should have beeyv rescued 
from the deep, deep waters only to die at 
hoine.”’ 

“Oh, my dear,”’ cried Irene, “you will 
not, you inast not die; I cannot bear to’ 
think of it!”’ 


“It seems very unmanly to complain,” 
he continued; “but Irene, look at my 
bands, and remember that a short time 
since I was a hale, stalwart young teilow.” 

He held out to her two white transparent 
hands that trembled like leaves quivering 
in the wind. 

She noted the great drops that stood on 
his brow, almost like the damp of death. 
His lips had a strange livid tint, and over 
the snnny langhing eyes was a glassy terri- 
ble filin. 

**Look at iny face, lrene,’’ he tien con- 
tinued. 

“Ts it not that of a dying man? 

“T have not dared to speak of marriage 
lately. I feel that there will be no marriage 
for me.” 

‘‘How long have you felt so much worse, 
Bertie?’’ she asked. 

“For nearly a fortnight now, 

“T can remember the evening it began 
very well. 

“TI was getting better then,miuch stronger 
and better. 

“It was the evening we spent in the pict- 
ure-gallery, before Arran went away. 
had been talking to your mother, and, 
ainongst other tuings, we spoke of the pre- 
paration of coffee. 

‘“‘LadyRyeford told me she thought no one 
in the world could equal her in the waking 
ot good coftee, and, when I said I shoul 
like sone, she made some herselr and 
brought it to me. 

“T drank it, and it was 
made me very ill, and 1 
well since that evening. 

“I fainted, trightening Daphne almost to 
death, and I bave been growing steadily 
worse.”’ 

‘Has not Daphne remarked it?" she 
asked. 

“TI have fought against it when she bas 
been with me. 

“J have battled with the insidious, deadly 
ailment by inch. 

“*I have often left m 
with a laughing word, 
reached my room, and then 
fainting to the ground. 

“But I can struggle no longer ; J] can 
hide it no longer. 

“Tamadying man. 

“*You will be Countess of Cradoc, 
not niy sweet Daphne. 

“But you will be kind to her, because i 
lov e her so? 

“We shall love each other still, a! 


rfection ; but it 
mee never been 


father’s presence 
have only just 
bave fallen 


lrene, 


j just 


1a 


I, I trust shall be in heaven.” ’ 
“My dear Bertie,” cried Irene, ‘0 
speak so despondentiy. 
“Something must be done, 
once. . 
“TI shall speak to the Earl without losing 
a moment.’ 
“My father bas tel 


not 


and that at 


for Sir James 


raphed 
if “but Daphne 


Hudson,” he said slowly; 
does not know. 
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“Oh, Irene, if I die—if I die, my dear, 
er see me that you will take care of 

bne!”’ 

You will not die, Bertie. 

“Sir James Hudson will relieve you, I 
feel sure.” 

“He must come quickly then,” said the 
young lord, with a weary sigh. “I am 
viraid it is too late.”’ 

Hefore the great clock of the castle had 
struck one the young lord had been carried 
up-stairs, cold and senseless, in one of those 
terrible fits that seemed to bear him to the 
very brink of the grave. q 

li had come on without warning. He 
was out with Daphne on the terrace, when 
he suddently fell to the ground. 

Dapbue was terribly alarmed ; she now 
saw, as every one else saw, death in his 
face. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Poor Enough. 





BY WILSON BENNOR. 





NDEED, you shall not do any such thing 
Violet.” 
A decidedly vexed voice, certainly 

‘ery sweet and inusical, it was that 
spoke. 

“Indeed, I shall do it, Rosamond,” was 
the reply in an equally positive voice,sweet 
as a chime of silver bells, with nota trace 
of anger in its exquisite tones, and a gleam 
of amusement shining in the large blue 
eyes. 

“They were two sisters, Violet and Rosa- 
mond Jones, and, following close upon a 
total loss of property, their father had died 
suddenly—tbey could not remember the 
mother. - 

Consequently, an effort, and a_ very. 
prompt and energetic effort, too, was ne- 
cessary on their part, or else they inust ex- 
pect to be hungry and cold. 

They were beautiful girls, and as they 
were posed gracefully on the seashore,they 
formed indeed a pretty picture. 

They were, however, as totaily different 
in the styles of their beauty as they 
were both in disposition and in tempera- 
ment. 

Violet-—“‘the baby,’’ her father had called 
her, seeing she was just half an hour her 
pone pe omy mapa = the stinaller of the two, 
and as fair as a blush rose-leat,with hair the 
color of liquid sunshine, and eyes the tint 
of the rarest namesake tlowers—those great 
double violet-biue violets that grow in 
thick pertumy bunches in cool shaded cor- 
ners. 

And “so sweet, and gentle, and positive 
withal,”’ but in a way that was quite aiffer- 
ent tron Rosamond’s cold, proud decisive- 
bess, that soinehow seemed to match per- 
tectly well with her fair, pallid face, that 

. seldom ever warined with a blush, and her 
splendid dark brown eyes, and lustrous 
dark hair, and lips crimson as the heart of 
a rose, 

And now, the question at issue was one 
upon which opinion differed so widely, 
that it seemed as if a decision were impos- 
sible. 

And it was nothing more or less than that 
inomentous question that bas come to so 
many women, left to face the world with 
only their brains and hands for the weap- 
ons ot warefare. 

“There is not the slightest need for you 
to a8 much as think of such a thing, Vio- 
let. 

‘“‘Why, the idea is preposterous in the ex- 
treine! 

“Weare poor enough here, but if we 
should accept old Uncle '‘Asher’s offer, and 
bury ourselves alive in bis mniserable little 
country house, we’d—well, we might not 
starve or treeze, but, judging fromm what we 
know of bim, it wouldn’t come very far 
short of both. 

‘He's as poor asachurch mouse, Violet, 
and can no nore afford to take us than we 
can afford to go.”’ 

Violet's sweet eyes looked tenderly and 
softiy up in Rosamond’s handsome resolute 
face, 

“And I think that is the very reason my 
heart turns towards himni—poor, lonely,sick 
old uncle! 

“Of course he is poor, but you remeinber 
how papa loved him, and always went to 
him tor advice. 

“Andtothink he wants to share his 
wretched little all with ‘David’s girls!’ ”’ 

Just a little suspicion of grateful tears 
twinkled on Violet's dark ata lashes. 
“It's out of the question, Violet, and, be- 
sides, I already bave secured a situation for 
both of us—Funshawe and Fenwick have 
answered our advertiseinent, and will take 
iné a8 book-keeper at four duilarsa week, 





“And besides,” Violet wont on, a little 
glean of excitement kindling in her blue 
eyes, and warming,her cheeks to a dainty 


— rose-pink. 

*Can’t you see that it reall ill be the 

best thing? ope 

‘I shall have no board to y,and you 
know Uuele Asher said that Somes get all 

| the sewing to do I wanted from the dress- 


week, 


“Then, there’ll be all those delightful 
amenany recta, and the sweet country air, 


|-_ 


P 7 nond interrupted her very scorn- 
ully. ; 

“f never listened to such nonsense! 

“But of course you'll do just as you 
poa—7eu always do have your own 
way 

‘But remember, Violet, after you've tried 
your silly little romance, and become tho- 
roughly disgusted with Uncle Asher and 
his poverty, and country trolics, and the 
village dressmaker—don'tcome to me to 
find you another situatien,”’ 

Violet replied very gravely: 

“I will-not trouble you, Sister Rosan.ond 
—you may be ensuyed et that. 

‘Are you going to Fanshawe and Fen- 
wick's soon, and when shall you remove 
fromm bere to your new place ?"’ 

“I take the books on Monday, and I have 
engaged a room with Mrs. Dalton for the 
same day. ’ 

“So you see you will go your own way 
alone, Violet. 

. ‘But through no fault of mine, remem- 
er.”’ 

Rosamond’s vpice was harsh and angry. 
but Violet answered brightly : 

“I hope through no fault of anyone, 
Rosamond. 

“I believe I am doing right." 

That was the waythe momentous ques- 
tion was settled, and on the following 
Monday they bade good-bye to their old 
home, and went their different waysa— Rosa- 
mond to her fashionable lodgings, to her 
new circle of friends and adinirers,to even- 
ings at theatres and occasional balls, and to 
her pleasant, if somewhat tedious position 
in the office ot Fanshawe and Fenwick, 
while Violet-—— 

To confess the truth, asa faithful chroni- 
cler should do under all circumstances, 
Violet's first sensation was one of sinking 
discourageinent and bomesickness as she 
alighted from the stage at Uncle Asher's 

te—a dilapidated old te, off one 
inge and which flapped back yawningly 
against the tiine-worn fence. 

The house was old and weather-beaten, 
but she had expected that. 

She had not expected, however, to see the 
broken windows into which old hats and 
bundles of paper were thrustin unsightly 
array. 

Nor wasshe prepared for the general air 
of untbrift and carelessness and—yes—dirt, 
that grected her when she went in, and re- 
ceived the old inan’s warm vager welcome, 
that almost compensated her, for 4 moment 
for the lack of other things. 

“And where’s Rosamond ?”’ 

He asked the question at once, and Vio- 
let felt a thrill of shaine and relief curious- 
ly cominingled, as she answered : 

‘Rosamond couldn’t come, Uncle Asher’ 
—or, at least, she thought it best not to ac- 
cept your kind offer, as she had a situation 
in the city that will pay her very well. But 
—I'in come, you see !"’ 

She tried to langh, but somewhat she felt 
more like crying, everything was so un- 
homelike, 

Then she suddenly roused all her sweet 
grand womanhood to aris. 

“Come, Violet Jones,’’ she said to herself, 
“what on earth is the imatter with 
you? 

“You didn’t expect to tind:Uncle Asher 
in a palace, did you? 

“You knew perfectly well he was poor, 
and nearly helpless with rheutnatisin, 
if his dear old heart is big as the sea. 

“There’s nobody but a sitnpering country 
girl to tidy up. 

“Uncle Asher’s not to blame. 

‘He's offered you balf of all he’s got,and 
if it isn'ta kingdoin, his goodness is all the 
gaine ! 

“Suppose you roll up your sleeves and 
go to work and make « home fit for your- 
self and this kind old inan! 

‘Make your own sunshine—you are not 
balf a wotnan if you haven't the tact, and 
patience, and perseverance, and inclination 
to do it!”’ 

And the sweet face brightened, and the 
lovely blue eves were tender, and brave, 
and smiling, as they lookedin Unele Ast- 
er’s face as he trowned a trifle. 

“So Rosamond wouldn’t come? 





and you in the fancy depart:nent at—well, 
of course the pay is very small ontil you 
wet aqvememes w it—two dollars to begin 
with,”” 

Rosamnond's eyes were bright with exul- 


tation at the prospect in store, bat to her | 
surprise, Violet did not respond. 
‘You are very kind, I daresay, Rosa- | 


mond, | 
‘<7 have net authorised you to advertise 
for a situation for me, nor shall I accept 
Fanshawe and Fenwick’s offer. 
“I shall go to Uncle Asher, and live with 


Dit 


, and try to show him that I sappreciat« 
* Aindness, and try to make his home 
fe a © nappier 
hen Rusamond levated he straight 
nandsoine browa, and looked as if she was 


PUSitively overwhelined. 
. “Indeed, you shall not do any such thing, | 
Tochen” said quietly. 
Owhich Violet replied, hingly, re- 
ae kindly: 7" sida 
“Indeed, and I shall it, Rosa- 
a , do it, 





| up with it all——”’ 


“Well, it’s a poor enough place for any 
dainty little lady to come to—only—I 
thought, perhaps, it would be a good chance 
for her. 
“Well, I’in glad to see you, my dear lit- 
tle blue eyes, and if you think you can put 


He looked around at the disorder and 
confusion that reigned ne and Violet 
followed his glance,then looked at bin and 
laughed. 

«Weill, ancie, it is very 


bad, but a few 


day’s work, and plenty of soap and water, 
and a few panes of glass, ar ana 
a work 
Real] 

. 4 wage - . ; re 

Right in the midst oF 6 chart Z wun 
wtather, Unele Asfer’s son came hous 
Vidlet’s cousin John, whom she had never 
seen. 


maker in the village—and I’m quite sure to 
be able to make more than two dollars a 


. happy to sleep for the joy in her heart be- 


r struck answer, scarce 


NG POST. 
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He was a splendid fellow, handsome, re- 
fined, cultured, and Violet knew she loved 
him, one suminer night when she was too 


cause of something he 
her ears. 

The very next day there came to her a 
letter from Rosamond, saying she was so 
weary and overworked, and that the awtal 
heat had incessant confinement were too 
much for ber, and she was coming out to 
Unele Asher’s for a week or two some time 
during July to rest. 

And then—she told Violet ina strain of 
contidence she never before had condescen- 
de i to adopt,that there had come into her life 
such a new, strange sweetness—that her 
king ainong men, had appeared. 

Not asa lover, as yet—she and Captain 
Courtenay had not met so often that she 
was warranted in considering him her lover 
but—he was so handsome, and gracious, 
and—perfect. 

And Violet knew that if this city adinirer 
of Rosamond was or was not in love, that, 
at all events, Rosamond herself bad met 
her fate. 

She was so thoroughly glad, too, both be- 
cause she wasso happy in her own lover's 
love, and Uncle Asher'’s delight, and be- 
cause it seeined that Rosamond very 
little else to make her happy. 

Of course she showed her letter to John, 
and he smiled and kissed Violet’s sweet 
face. 

“Captain Courtenay ought to have seen 
you, Violet mine, and he would have had 
no eyes for the fair Rosamond. 

‘Have you never heard ot this Courte- 
ney before ?”’ : 

Unele Asher put on his glasses and look- 
ed solemnly at Rosamond’s Italian hand- 
writing. 

‘“‘We'll have to arrange a little extra for 
your sister, Violet. 

“And, to begin with, let John drive you 
to the village to lay in a few things, a fancy 
chair or two, or soinething pretty.”’ 

And Violet, ecstatic at the prospect of a 
ride with ber lover, ran for her hat and 
gloves, and never once noticed the shrewd 
telegraphic glaneve that passed between the 
two. 

Then caine the drive, bu‘ not “tothe vil- 
lage to lay in «a fancy chair or so,’’ but, 
straight to the open bronze gates of a state- 
ly, nagnificent pansion, with costly lace 
curtains at the plate glass windows, and 
variegated marble floor in hall and vesti- 
bule, and rare upholstery and priceless 
pictures. 

Everything was perfect, complete, luxur- 
jous, froin the threshold to the observatory, 
from the porter’s gate to the stables, 

“Come in, Violet, it will be our hoime 
just as soon as you see fit.to set the wedding 
day. 

“My darling, you.never once dreamed I 
was so rich, did you? 

‘You never even wondered if I was, and 
I know you never cared. 

“IT bought this place several weeks ago, 
for ine and you, my sweet, and dear old fa- 
ther. 

“Violet mine, what do you think Rosa- 
mond will say when she not only sees this, 
but, when she sees ine? 

“For, dear, 1 aun the Captain Courtena 


whispered in 


Ne <= 


Bric-a- Brac. 


Tue Riont Hannp.—‘Right-handedness’ 
extends very far along the animal series. 
Parrots hold thetr 5 by preterence inthe 
right foot, and though we cannot 
positively, wasps, tles and 

seein to use the right anterior foot mos 
commonly. 

Doe CaRis8.—The T carts and dog carts, 
ao popular now had a singlar origin. 
Four wheeled conveyances of all kinds 
were taxable in England, while all two- 
‘wheeled vehicles were tree trom duty, as 
being necessary forthe trade of 
the humbler ciasses. The gentlemen of 
the day, disliking the tax upon a pleasure 
wagon, eluded it by adopting two-wheeled 





carriages. Thus the curt was invented, 
becaine fashionable, is met with every- 
where. 

THe CASx WITH THE PRESIDENT.— 


Years ago, when David Crockett was a 
member of Congress and had returned 
home at the close of the first seesion,several 
of his neighbors gatbered around him one 
po and asked questions about Washington. 
“What time do they dine in the city?” 
asked one. ‘“Cominon ~ le, such as we 
have here, dine at 1. The big ones dine at 
3; we representatives at 4; the aristocracy 
and senators eat at 5. “Well, when does 
the President fodder?” “Old Hicory ?"ex- 
claimed the colonel; ‘well, he don’t dine 
till next day. 


LuMinous.—It is said that American - 
troleum at the present time lights up w 
is generally believed to be the Garden of 
Eden, the ruins of Babylon, thé Mosques 
of Bagdad; shines upon the exhuined 
lace ot Sennacherilh,on the toinb of Jonah 
n Nineveh, and upon the birthplaces of 
Job and Abraham ; illuininates the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem, the Church 
of the ee | ye in Jerusalein, and 
the Church of the Ascension on the Mount 


Egypt, on the plains of ancient Troy, on 
the Acropolisof Athens, and is the chief 
source ot illumination in cottage and palace 
on the banks of the Golden Horn, 


MaLay Prets.—The Malay's version of 
the wehr-wolf inyth isthat suine men are 
tigers by night and men by day. They 
wear tigers’ claws to avert disease, use the 
liver, dried and pounded, as a medicine, 
which is worth twice its weight in gold, 
and set the centre of the ‘terrible eyeballs’ 
in gold rings, to be worn as charms, Whe- 
ther one liked or did not like the ape as an 
inmate would regulate oue’s enjoyinent of 
the domestication of that animal in the 
Malay Country, br‘ that itis a wonderful 
creature is not to be denied. The Malays 
are passionately tond of peta, and of 
all the nice things which travellers and 
residents in their peninsula have told us of 
this interesting people, nothing is more 
charining than this testimony of Miss 
Bird’s:—'**They bave great *kill in taming 
birds and animals, Doubtless, their low 
voices, and gentle, supple movements, 
never shock the timid sensitiveness of 
brutes. Besides this, Malay chiidren yield 
a very ready obedience to their orders, and 
are encouraged to invite the confidence of 





she meant, John Courtenay, Jones, and it 
was fathcr’s wish IT should see herand learn 
what sort of a sistershe was.’’ 

Above the dazed, alinost territied look on | 
Violet’s lovely face, above tne astonished 
pity sie telt for poor Rosamond, was one of 
glad pride and passionate love tor the hand- 
soune siniling lover beside her, who was so 
good, so very gocd to her. 

“Oh. John!” 

It was all her quivering lips could say, 
put it made him snatch her in his arins and 
kiss her over and over, 

“And now, little lady, your first duty is 
to drive your ponies over to the old place 
and bring father homme. 

“And your next, to give your orders for 
to-morrowto the very excellent house- 
keeper I have engaged. 

*Andthe next, which will require your 
uninterrupted attention for twenty ininutes 
at eleven o’clock to-inorrow, will be, to be 
inarried to me! 

“Yes, the minister will be here, and the 
wedding ring is in my pocket. 

“T telegraphed in your name to your sis- 
ter to be here by the 7.10 train, and I‘ shall 
meet her at the station, and explain a lit- 
tle. 

“Well, Violet?’’ 

And be laid bis cheek caressingly against 
hers, and listened for ber whispered, awe- 
above her breath: 
*Letit be so, if you wish it, John.”’ 

—--—— « —-—- 

Kinp Worps.—-They never blister the 
tongue or lips, and we have never heard of 
one mental trouble arising from this quart- 
er. Although they do not cost much, yet 
they accomplish much. They help one’s 
good nature and good will. Soft words 
soften our own souls, angry words are fuel 





It could bardly have happened otherwise | 


than that be should have fallen in love with 
fair Violet, and that she should love him 
just as well. 





to the flaine of wrath, and make the blaze 
more fierce. Kind words tnake other peo- 
ple good naturec; cold words freeze peo- | 


birds and’ beasts, rather than to torment 
theim.’’ 

THe Festive Cowrnoy.—The home of 
the cow-puncher. Here he stands, tall 
well-formed, with tmuscles of iron and 
bronzed, generally handsome, face. High 
poots, always, blue shirt and heavy pants, 
an immense white hat, at the hip a giisten- 
ing revolver of the largest pattern, always 
loaded, and always accou panied by 
a belt tilled with cartridges, This is the 
cowboy’s wy. He plays with this as chil- 
dren play with toy pistols, and fires it off 
whenever he feels like it. The night is 
merry with its gentle tusilade; the cowboy 
shoots dogs with it, shoots at stovepipe hats 
if they appear on the street, shoots at the 
ground in front of the ‘‘tenderfoot’’ and 
scatters the dirtover his polished shoes; he 
flourishes it in the moonlight, be plays 
tunes on it,he serer ades with it. The wind 
blew off a stranger's stiff hat the other 
night; an urchin caught it and tossed it in. 
to the air; twenty revolvers were whipped 
out and the hat fell to the ground riddled 
with holes. I pickea upa builet last nigit 
which was fired into the hard pround two 
inches just in front of the leading store. It 
was fired ‘just for fun.” 

ALASKAN WoMEN.—The tnatrons of bigh 
fashion and the swell datnseis of the 
Thlinket tribes never inake a canoe voyage 
without sinearing themselves well with the 
black dye that they get from a certain wild 
root of the woods or with a paste of soot 
and seal oil. On sunny and windy dayson 
shore they protect theinsel ves frou tan and 
sunburn by this saine inky coating. On 
feast daysand the great occasions, when 
they wash off the black, their cunplexions 
come out as fair and creainy white as the 
palest of their Japanese cousins across the 
water, and the woimen are then seen to be 
some six shades lighter than the tan-colored 


ple, and hot words scorch them, and bitter | and coffee-colored lords of their tribe. The 
words wake them wrathtul. There is such | Speciinen woman at Juneau wore a thin 
| a rush of all other kinds of words in our | C4!ico dress and a thick blue blanket. Her 
| days that it seems desirable to give kind | feet were bare, but sle was compensated 
rds ach unong them. There are | for that loss of gear by the turkey red para 
rds sty words, war ' se r ' { 
fn , 
i BOO0LKDOe, and com ma} 

earer, and shaine hitn gut of his sour, Wore the fll paru ‘ rn stag, ily 
inorose, uNkind feelings. We have not yet | 7'46, and earrings, with five silver brace- 
begun to use kind words in such abund- | lets on each wrint, and fifteen rings orna- 
ance as they ought to be used. | menting ber bronze flagers, and a 
M.S. | mvre thorougi!y proud and satistied 
—<—- | creature never arrayed herself 


Dwarfs die of premature old age, giants | according to the 


ot exhaustion. 


behests of high fash- 


ion. 


of Olives; burns around the Pyramids of: 
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Like a damask rose you see, 
Or like a blossom on a tree, 
Or lite the dainiy flower in May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd, which Junab made ; 
Even such is man, whose thread Is spun, 
Deaen out and out, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom biasteth, 
The flower fades, the blossom hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow fies, 
The gourd consumes, the man—he dies. 


Like the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or the tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that's here to-day, 

Or like the pearled dew in May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a ewan ; 

Even such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The grase withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the 4ew's ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan's near death, man’s life is done, 


Like to the bubble in the brook, 

Ur in a glass much like a look, 

Or like the shuttle in weaver's hand, 

Or like the writing on the sand, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of a stream; 

Even such ils man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and déath. 
The bubble's out, the look forgot, 
The shuttle'’s Hung, the writing’ blot, 
The thought is past, the dream is gone, 
Phe waters glide, man’s life is done. 


Like an arrow from a bow, 

Or like a swift course of water flow, 

Or like the time ‘twixt flow ahd ebb, 

Or like the spider's slender web, 

Or like a race, or like a goal, 

Or lke the dealing of adole ; 

Even such is man, whose brittle state 

Is always subject unto fate. 
‘Phe arrow shot, the flood soon spent, 
The time no time, the web soon rent, 
The race soon run, the goal soon won, 

* ‘The dole is dealt, man’s life soon done. 


Like to the lightning from the sky, 

Or like the post that quick doth hie, 

Or like a quiver in a song, 

Or like a Journey three days’ long, 

Or like the snow when summer's come, 

Or like a pear, or like a plum ; 

Even such is man, who heaps up sorrow, 

Lives but this day, and dies to-morrow. 
The lightning’s past, the post must go, 
The song is short, the Jaurney so, 
The pear doth rot, the plum doth fall, 
The snow dissolves, and so must all. 
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CHAPTER XV.—[CONTINUED. ] 
ryyO be back, alone, in time to see Charies 
Durrant, should he have co:ne in from 
shooting, betore dinner—this had 
yrown into a burning desire which sbe bad 
no idea of withstanding. 

Rather she did her utmost, by all means, 
fair or foul, to obtain it, and§ finally suc- 
ceeded in far distancing her companions, 
thanks to her horse's speed and oad 


_tion, aud contained in abundance each ' 
sweet form of floral afe. } 
Roses clambered upthe polished steins | 


| in outwa 








urance, | 


She was all alone when she§ threw the | 


reins to the groom who came to ineet her, 
in some surprise at seeing her unattended, 

“Have the gentlemen come in from 
shooting yet?" she asked him shortly. 

“Mr. Verney and Colonel Pym and Cap- 
tain Durrant came back some time ayo, 
miss; but the Colonei and Mr. Verney 
have gone out again with master, | think.’’ 

“Which of thein ?’’ she inquired careless- 
ly. 
“ «Mr. Verney and Colonel Pym, miss. 

“Captain Durrant was going to smoke in 
the garden, he said.”’ 

“Oh!” she said, preserving the same ap- 
parent unconcern. 

She gathered up ber habit with dex er 
ous grace, and went up the steps to the bull- 
door with listless stateliness, just as if her 
face were not growing rigid with stern re- 
solve. 

Her heart throbbing high atthe thought 
thatthe hour for which she had been thirst- 
ing had comme at lest. 

Tine man looked alter her as she left him 
with a mixture of admiration and dislike. 

“She's a rare one to ride,” hesoliloquized, 


“and to look at, too; but I think the gen- | 


tleinan that gets her will bave his hands 
rather too full, for all that.’’ 
The oracular shake of the head with 





dn 
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leading from it, and so out of the little door 


into the 
As she aserving-man looked u 
from the silver ‘cup he was cleaning and 
her—otberw 


saw ine she was unobserved. 


Gnats buzzed lazily about ber as she | 


passed out again into the open air; now 
and then came the faint note of a bird, but 
it was autumn, and the death-like autatin- 
al stillness was not much broken by featl- 


ered ———s 

Round her there lay a wealth of 
lowers, late hh it was in the season, 
Upton Court were culti- 
vated tothe height of then known 


of the wirches, .od bung their wreaths of 
blossom from the bongs. 

Great sunflowers turned their heads to- 
wards the sinking sun. 

Fuchsias, ids, larkspurs, lupins, 
sweet-williams with stiff sha and faint 
odors, Michaelinas daisies with their pale 
hues, presaying wintry death. 

All these opened their beauty to the mis- 
tress who along, exceeding them all 
loveliness ; but, oh, 
and deformed in imind! 

Rs noticed none of them; why should 
she 

She had never loved them in her hours 


w ugly 


ease. 

How should she think of them, or feel 
their gentle power of soothing in the bour 
of her agony ? 

Beneath her feet the lawns, which Mar- 
garet Lindsay knew only as deserted wild- 
ernesses, lay like velvet carpets; around 
her the founjains tossed their crystal 
plumes into the hushed perfumed air. 

The sharply cut yew hedges stretched out 
their massive expanses; the reddening 
beeches, the perfection of sylvan grace, 
dropped their pendant branches to the 
ground. 

Sbe heeded nothingof the marvellous 
beauty ; she saw it not, as she glided on, 
tierce and desperate, longing only to foree 
a confession of, and then do vengeance for, 
her wrong—how she was to effect it never 
entered Ror savage heart and trenzied 
brain. 

Only of this she was determined—that no 
tmnan who had injured ber should go scath- 
less. 

From the top of the flight of steps that 
led down tothe river-terrace she caugit 
sight at last of her whilom lover lounging 
carelessly on the wall that, at its farther 
side, guarded it t-om the steep below. 

As she perceived him the scarlet flush 
deepened in her clear brown cheeks, her 
hand closed tightly on the whip she had 
forgotten to lay aside as she vorough 
the house, a flash of baleful light shot fromm 
her dark eyes. 

For an instant she stood and watched 
him, while ber breath came hard and fast ; 
then, descending the steps, she swiftly 
crossed the velvet turf beneath the grand 
old cedar, pussed between the _ river-gods 
at that time white and new, and so paused 
beside him at last. 

So far so good ; she knew be could not 
escape her now. 

“A pleasant evening, Charles.” 

The words, spoken 4 no pleasant voice, 
were the first intimation he had of her ap- 
proach, his back being towards the way 
she had comme, and her light step inaudible 
on the soft grass. 





He started as he heard them, and turned 
quickly round, to find her confronting biin 
with eyes that moved restlessly from his 
face to where the river below ran in astrong 
swollen currant, tinged deeply with the | 
brown hue it gathers, so Severn fishers say, 
when there is inuch rain in the Welsh 
hills. 

There was that about her which made him | 
feel uncomfortably that something bad gone | 
wrong, but he did not consider 1t would be 
wise to show he noticed it. 

He took his cigar out of. bis mouth there- | 
fore, and answered, in his usual careless 
mauner— 

‘‘Not bad, is it? 

‘‘Had a pleasant ride ?”’ 

“Yes—and no,” she replied sullenly. 

“Stella been troublesome, eb ? 

“I heard you were,out on her, and you 
can't expect it to be plain sailing with her, 
you know. 

‘*You’re no end ga.ne to ride her. 

“I don’t believe there’s another girl in 
the county who could sit her for five min- 
utes,”’ 

The Captain pa.d the compliment of set | 


ur ° 

He had a man’s hatred of scenes ; Kath 
erine looked remarkably like one now. 

He knew ber ability in that line, having 
watched it with her father and other rela- 
tives ; he had no desire to develop it at his | 
own expense. ‘ 

So he praised her horsemanship—not 





whieh be concluded was perhaps intensified | Without strict justice. 


by the sound of a iy ery of pain. 
Miss*Durrant had found it lying asleep 


across her h, and with causeless cruelty 


had put it to whining flight with a cut of 


her heavy whip. 





| 
Yet to do her justice was not the object | 
that he had in view. 
So wonderful was her blind passion that, | 
| satiated as she was with flattery, the words | 
, of commendation had some power to soothe | 


The groom paused and listened for a sec- | ber—ay, though in her heart of hearts she 


ond or two, then led off the panting treim- 
bling bay to her much-needed rest, with 


the comfortable reflection that she would | troublesome to me than Stella,” she said, 
not throw him again tor a day or two at 


least 


CHAPTER XVI 


ing into one of hasty speed, Katherine 
crossed the great empty hall, where 
the sunbeams lay sieepily on the ancient 
stoves and the grim faces of her ancestors 
lookea proudly down upon ber loveliness. 


\ ee HILE, her languid gait chang- 
4 


| 
| believed him to be false. 
‘There are peopie who are much more 


with a touch of plaintiveness. 
“IT don’t care about her : 
cruel.” 
Her voice grated a little 


but they are 


; the semblance 


of a tear dimmed for an instant the unnat- | 


ural brightness of her dark eyes. 

He cugitated somewhat uneasily as to the 
cause of her emotion. 

ould she have heard s ramor of the 
truth ? 

He did not wish to conceal the truth from 


She turned isto the long side passage | ber for long—that would be to destroy with 


| are engaged to another woman(I 


| love for bim atouch of 


bad wrought. 


hat the 
the left hand w pet nee “oat 


Bot at that bour be 


why, anxiety to defer its revelation; 
he told himself the time was not yet ripe 
for it. 


If she had not already guessed how mat- 
ters stood he would rather not say just then 
what be had to say. 

But what if she had already guessed ? 

The uncertainty troubled the Captain not 
a littie. 

He put a bold front on it nevertheless, 
and answered careless! vy— 

“Don’t have anything todo witn theim, 
then, Kitty. 





“That’s what I do—! just cut people who 


bore me.” 
It was bis special name for her. 
Noone used it 
knew of it but themselves. 
Her heart yearned to him at its sound. 
“Ob, but,”’ she said passionately, “if the 
only one we care for treats us so, what are 
we to do then ?”’ 


des; no one even 


Those tew words of hers dispelled his | 


doubts. 

He knew that she had heard. 

And he recollected the burni 
unmerciful cruelty, of the years long ago. 
His heart steel itself; the unpleasant 
look gathered on his face. 

Katherine Durrant might sooner have 
found mercy from the blind, senseless 
stream than from the bandsome polished 
" apgagamians lounging on the low wall over 
t. 


“Grin and bear it, Kitty,’’ he replied, with 
utter uncorncern. 

“I’ve gone through that sort of thing,and 
I know how it feels. 

“Take it calmly, young lady. Li's talk 
of something else.’ 

As he ended he deliberately lifted his 
cigar and put it between bis lips, as if to 
show in every ible way his entire want 
ot sympathy with her suppressed yet strong 
excitement. 

The thin curl of blue smoke floated slow- 
ly away, and dissipated itself in the still 
air—as slowly, as carelessly, as even he 
could have wished. 

It was a cruel action. 
is folly. 

“Yes,” she said abruptly, after an inter- 
val of silence, in alow voice of restrained 
passion—‘‘yes, let’s talk of something else! 
Will you ride over to Ledbury with ine to- 
inorrow morning? 

“We'll get rid ofall the-others, and - 
just you and I alone—as we used to do.” 

“Very sorry to be obliged to decline the 
»leasure, but I’m off to-morrow morning,” 
be replied, in the same matter-of-fact tone. 

‘*You nevertold me!’ she broke in, ina 
quick tone of jealous, wounded feeling. 

“I’m excessively sorry—I ought to have 
mentioned it this morning. How awfully 
impolite ! 

“I did not know till to-day’s post, to tell 
the truth.”’ 

“‘Where are you going?” 

A jealous pang seized and tore her heart 
as she put ber short, imperative question in 
a voice that would not be denied its answer. 

“Sir Thomas Grey’s,’”’ he began indiffer- 
ently. 

‘““Tbere’s——”’ 

But she interrupted him. 

Her whole frame was alive with nervous 
energy. Astrange look leaped into her 
face. 

‘‘Read this!’’ she cried, and she thrust 
the fatal letter—the letter that had never 
left her night or day since she received it-- 
into his hand. 

He took it and read it. 

His tace never relaxed or moved a mus- 
cle. 

Beneath bis golden brown moustache bis 
white teeth set themselves together more 
firmly. 

That was all ; and yet at that moment be 
was feeling in its intensity how sweet is 
revenge to fallen man. 

And ne knew that the hour of vengeance 
—so long looked torward to, so greedily an- 
ticipated—had come at last. 

Quietly, calinly, he read on to the end, 
then lifted his relentless similing eyes to 
the face which watched him meanwhile in 
such anguish of expectation. 

*“*Well?’’ he asked coolly. 

She gave a half-stifled cry, wrung from 
her by the bitter pain. 

“Wel! she echoed with despairing ve- 
hemence. 

**You dare to ask me, ‘Well?’” 
you forgotten all this suinmer? 

“Will you say that you don’t know what 


And most cruelty 


Have 


| itmeans? Dare you deny that you have 


made tne love you—you only in the world? 
It's not my habit tocare for people. I’m 
not one offyour amiable people who inter- 


| est themselves in all the world. 


“But for you would-I not—ay, have I not 
—laid iny money and my name and my 
face that men rave about, at your very feet, 
to be econ: allof theim,as absolutely as 
your horse or dog, or that toy you hold in 
your nand ? 

‘Have I kept back anything trom you? 
Have I put off braving the weight of my 
father’s anger for any reason but that you 
still ever counselled delay ? 

“Fool that I was to credit you ! 

“And now read that letter saying you 
a te her!) 
and you say ‘Well?’ as quietly as if it con- 
cerned the buying of a dog !”’ 

She had gone on with wild and yet wilder 
earn estén ess. 

When she cameto the part about her 


pathos made her 
voice falter. 


It was as if she would have appealed to 
the umpantion which, alas, had no exist- 
ence 

But as the thought of Mies Grey sucesed- 
ed and beeame predominant in her mind, 


all ‘one and dream of supplication died 
away. 


ree jealousy and savage abhorren 
stifled ty overcame ali softer feelings. 
Her slight form shook with constrained 


»n as she paused at length and waited 
or his reply. 

The violence of her feeling wan so far in- 
fectious as to intensify that which animated 
him, wide asunder as the poles though it 
might be in kind. > 

e saw her pain ; he estimated it correct- 
ly by the memory of what he had suftered 
at her hands in tines past. 

Measuring it by that guage, he could have 


no pity. 
ut he answerr? lightly, hiding the 
intensity of bis nalevolence beneath a veil 
of sarcasm. 
**W hy should I care more about it than 


the buying ofa 
“You don’t care 

off r fellows 

giving you their 


, Kitty? 
{that about turning 
= have beguiled into 


“ ppb ms you ‘dare deny’ 
know it costs them something. Butit has 


| never yet occurred to you that their pain 


pain, the | 





was worth troubling your bead about.. 
“Why, therefore, in the name of all that’s 
logical, should I concern myself about 


| yours?” 


— paused for an instant, as if waiting for 
areply. 

But this time she only gazed at him with 
wide-open desperate eyes. 

Though ber breath came hard and fast, 
she never moved or made a sound. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


S his cousin did not speak, Captain 
Durrant went on. 

Underneath his cutting coldness 
there wasa vein of earnesiness apparent 
now, but it was an earnestness very terrible 
for a woman to hear. 

“WhLy should I care for your trouble, 
Katherine Durrant? 

“Did you care for mine? 

“My memory may be too short to remem- 
ber this summer, but it is long enough to 
renemnber the autumn of seven years 


oO. 
ne Did ou think IT had torgotten the lesson 
you had taught me? 

“Did you think I was fool enough to trust 
the sinallest atom of my love to the cruel 
heartless flirt who, for her pastime, then 
made ship-wreck of my hopes ? 

“IT loved you then as ycu can never un- 
derstand, as you—in your cold, selfish 
heart—are incapable of loving any one. In 
the strength of my burning love, I could 
have laid life iteelfin those days at your 
feet. ; 

“Ay, more. 

“If the sustained effort of long vears is a 

reater thing than the gathe energy, 
Cowaner convulsive, of a tew short mo- 
ments—I could have done more than that. 
I could bave been content for my very 
love's sake to have renounced you if it were 
for your good—been satistied to have lived 
apart,treasuring your image in iny soiitude, 
though no one could have comforted ine for 
your absance, though my world without 
aed brightness would have been dark in- 

eed ‘ 


‘‘Romantic folly, was it not? You cured 
me of it tor life. 

“Of it and not of it alone. 

i life isavery different thing from 
what it would have been if I had had the 
good luck never to see that lovely, hatetul 
tace of yours. 

‘‘Base and degraded, I ain not yet so lost 
but that sometimes the blurred vision of 
what I might have been comes to torment 
me with its contrast to what Iam. And in 
those inoments, when I look at the ruin of 
iny better self, when I think of mv wasted 
years, tlen I curse in my heart the deceit- 
ful enchantress who lured me on to the 
rocks and left me there to perish for aught 
she cared ! 

“The man I was would never have 
= to revenge himself. 

“The man you have made me has waited 
and watched, has hungered and thristed to 
find the means of vengeance, and has found 
them at last. 

“I was determined that you should love 


me. 
‘*Your own lips tell meI have succeeded. 
Now hear me, Katherine Durrant! 

: “I loved you once, and you scorned my 
ove. 


love me now, and—I—scorn 
yours. 
“T love you, indeed ? 


“I bate you, as 1 hate the ruin you have 


“We are quits now, I think, Miss Dur- 
"Cold ftesed, borvtbl Hi 

Cold, a ling came the 
bitter lede. ‘ dosti 

Bitter as death to the proud, selfish 
tempestuous woman who was thus reaping 
the righteous barvest of the sins. 

Outwardly, save for her thick hard 
a they as yet produced no impres- 


on. 

Shivering inwardly—turning now hot, 
now cold—she still stood motionless before 
him during that long speech. 

In ber beart meanwhile how could he 
guess the swilt growth of the thirst for re- 
venge? 

In him it had taken years to mature. In 
her softer feininine natare it bad leapt full- 
grown to birth. 

“Then it is true?’ she asked quickly 2 
he ended, in a thick harsh voice, so unlike 


her usual clear low tones. 
fog the purpose, 


Putting down bis 
he took a iztter from his pocket and, un- 


folding it, held it up before her eyes with ® 
aureastic smile. 


“] don't generaily show love-letters ; 
correct thing, mf but 


it ien't the you know; 
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you can see that—it's hardly any ordinary 
occasion perhaps.” 

He e no motion to give it into her 
bands nor she any to take it from biw, 

She only glanced throagh it with fierce, 
hasty eyes. 

He, watehlig ber meanwhile, took in 
lazily the seene betere bin. 

it was a vivid picture—a wonderful real- 
ization of material loveliness, 

It touched his-sense of beauty with a cer- 
tain refined satisfaction as, behind Kath- 
erine’s slight form, he saw the sweep of vel- 
vet grass, the noble outline of the cedar, 
the curious! y-souiptured marbles, the rain- 
bow hues of the fountains, the sombre 
arches of the yews, the red ponderous inass 
of the old house rising beyond them, and 
beyond that again, the inass of ure an 
plantation, of wood and distant stubble in 


the goutly undulating valley, bounded by 
the grand biue outline of the Malvern 
Hills. 


Over all the autumnal sun shbed a flood of 
glory as hesank to his rest amidst blood-red 
clouds behind those purple hills. 

And yet all this beaaty seewed but as 
grouped and gathered and dis as 
accessories round that central figure in the 
foreground. 

She stood as in her picture—robed in her 
riding-habit—aguinst the glowing western 


aky. 

Erect and gracefal. 

A few minutes before she had been bend- 
ing forward in the vehement eagerness of 
her pleading. : 

. Face, voice, gesture all alike betraying 
intense passion. 

It was odd that it should beso, but she 
now stood gee sane. the folds of ber 
habit drooping from her left hand, the 
whip Stella pad felt so ofteu that day still 
grasped in ber right. 

Her tace had lost the violent workin 
the evil passions that had distigur 
beauty. 

It differed from its ordinary aspect only 
in that it was so pale, save for the one s 
beneath each eye where the hectic color 
burnt sean 

Her dark lustrous eyes were unnaturally 
large and bright; but that did but enhance 
their loveliness. 

Those hancsoine mocking ones opposite, 
which met her straining gaze so carelessly 
took cool note of and acknowledged all 
that. 

Yes, they noted that, but they could not 
note, because they did not know, that every 
inuscle of that slight graceful fraine was 
rigid with suppressed passion;that the strong 
broadcloth must have given way like a 


of 
its 


flimsy rag ere it could have been parted 
froin the grasp of one little brown hind; 
that the silver mount of the riding-whip 


was held as in a vice by the other. 

They did not percejve that she was the 
embodiment of a fierce wild cat as she stood 
there—lovely in the lovely light—as lithe 
and graceful, ay, and as ruthless and cruel. 

And yet, perbaps, they ought to have per- 
ceived. 

For there comes to every man ene hour 
of which it is said the near approach purges 
even bis material vision. 

But the pitiless man before her, as he 
read her face, saw only that he had won his 
triumph. , 

Full revenge was his; despair, horrible 
pain were hers. ; 

Ay, Charles Durrant might look well at 
that tortured face. ; 

He knew it not, but it was his closing 
scene. 

His eyes would'see no more till death 

was past. 
And she—she saw him lounging there on 
the low wall over che river: bis manner 
careleasiy unconcerned ; a calin, provoking 
sunile on the handsome face that had no 
love for her, not even the commonest hu- 
man syinpathy to answer her wild yearn- 
ing, but instead great hatred and bitter 
scorn, and evil triuinpb. é é 

With burning eyes, from which ali trace 
of moisture had passed away, she read the 
words he heid on,high before her. Thus 
they ran, written in a girlish hand— 


“I don’t know how you ever caine to 
choose such a foolish little thing as I to be 
your wite; but, indeed, my darling, no 
one can ever love you halt as well as— Your 
own little 

“ADELA.”’ 


She saw only those few words. All else 
was mist and darkness while each went to 
her heart with a fierce stab of pain Oh, 
agony not tainely to be endured! Oh, sav- 
be undisciplined nature, vitiated by years 
of self-indulgence, brooking no opposition, 
new to the touch of scorn, maddened by 
cruel jealousy, writhing with wounded 


love! 
For one minute the thought of what 
might have been—berself the happy wite of 


a noble man, helping him to work out bis 
life’s work with honor and success—swept 
through her, breaking her beart with its 
sharp contras to that which was. And then 
at last, driven howe to her in that supreme 
and final hour, came the burning kuow!l- 
edge that but for herself this would have 
been ; that if she had so willed it she might 
have had the happiness that now never 
more, by any sacrifice, might be bers: that 
ber words and deeds had fashioned for her 
this weight of woe, so unendurable, and 

t which wust be borne—uuless—unicss 


Her glowing eyes reverted to his face. 

He ovuld in that moment watch the bright 
clouds behind those purple hills. 
a She yan conations of nothing but ber — 

ry presence, as she panther- 
like before him, the low breath hissing be- 
tween her clenched teeth, the ionate 
energy of gathering ip 


eoroarerne hate 
overs slender lim 





One | minute they waited thus face to 
face in the silence. ; 

Then a blackbird burst out, in its mellow 
wening trill, from abush close at hand. 
As if the bird’s sudden song had broken 
the spell that bound him, Charies Durrant 
——_ in ber face a long laugh of fiendish 

rn. . 

That laugh was the one Lreath needed to 
set in motion that hardly-restrained flood of 
passion. 

At its sound the last cords of self-control 
Sarre asunder. 

She uttered a 


Rion springing at him, lithe and graceful 
pitiless and savage, truc wild cat tw the 
core, she dashed her beavy bunting-whip 
across his eyes. 

“Traitor, coward !"’ she hissed. 
uae I had no brother dared you do 

**Be it so, « 

“You shall take at least some mark of this 
yy oe work, with my blessing, to that dear 
Adela of vours!” 

Contused by the sudden attack, blinded 
with the-pain, throwing bis bands up to 
ward off the cruel blows that fell in :merci- 
less succession on his face, he, in his efforts 
to avoid them, swayed too far back, and lost 
his balance on the wall. 

She, seeing it, offered him no help. 

For dear life he wrestled. 

That life two days ago outweighed to her 
all else in heaven and earth, and now she 
would not reach outa finger to save hin, 
would not for an instant relax her savage 
blows—nay, too horrible alimost to tell, it 
was herarm finally which in her passionate 
fury ended the conflict, finally pushed him 
down into the gulf below. 

With his last cry ringing through the air, 
he fell with cruel force first on to the iin- 
paling lainp-crowns of the Severn statue ; 
then to the little quay below—not. tu rest 
there! 2 

Somehow, in his half-frantic, half-convul- 
sive movements, he rolled off its narrow 
ledge into the broad river. 

The swift, brown stream bad fast hold otf 
the maimed, half-conscious man. 

The cold waters surged into ears and 

mouth and over the fire of his wounded 
eyes. 
One vair struggle more’ with the agony 
of suffocation, aid Katherine Durrant's 
only love went down, slain by her own 
hands, into the hidden depths of the tran- 
quilly-flowing stream which shone so 
peacefully froin afar in the last rays of the 
sinking sun. 

With starting eyes, with features trans 
formed by tury, the myrderess, leaning 
froin the terrace, watched the death-strug- 
gies of her victim till, inthe depth of the 
motionless silence which succeeded, the 
terrible iinport of what she had done struck 
upon her heart, till she feit that all happi- 
ness so far as she was concerned had died 
with him—that Cain’s mark was on her 
brow, unending fire kindled in ber heart. 
With chilling borror of it she tossed away 
the blood-stained whip, far as she could 
throw it, into the sume turgid waters that 
had already entombed ber lover. 

Well for her that she did so! 

The action may bave saved her from the 
gallows. 

Yetthe perception of her own danger 
had had no share in ii, only a sick loathing 
of everything concerned in her giguntic 
crime. 

Then, overpowered by remorse und de- 
spair, she staggered away from the fatal 


lowcry of sinothered 


ong, moaning cry, fell senseless tu the 
ground. 
The tragedy that pride and selfishness 
had wrought was nearly ended. 
Tne curse had lighted upon 
Court. 


Upton 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ISS DURRANT did not lie long on the 
iWi terrace. 
M Cator, who was at that time a foot- 
man, was even then searching the grounds 
for her with a inessage froin her father. 

He it was who had alone seen ber pass 
out into the garden on ber return trom her 
ride. 

It was he now who perceived her fall,an:i 
had hastened to bring help. 

That hoarse death-cry also had 
heard, and men gathered round to bear the 
pale, young lady in her swoon to the house 
and to wonder with awed voices over the 
marks on the little quay below the ter- 
race. 

The red sun sank bebind the hills. 

The peaceful evening closed around. 

Its quiet seemed but to intensify by force 
of contrast the horror of the nystery it en- 
shrined. ; 

Inthe house Katherine 
scious. 

Without, they began to discover that 
Captain Durrant was missing—that he bad 
been last believed to be in the garden— 
that Miss Durrant had been told he was 
there. 

A blind suspicion came into men’s minds 
a vague misgiving, one to the majority 
never to take distincter shape. 


lay uncon- 








To become clearly defined only to two or 
three. 

Yet, none the less surely because so 
tangivie “ - 
round | pron 

Sut, littie as tb ght gainer from them 
otherwise, those ghastiy stains close down 
to the water’s edge pointed incontestab] y 


to one thing. ; 

And all that night, with lurid torches 
breaking the gloom, men dragged the river 
while a messenger, galloping bard through 
the lonely darkness of the country roads, 
bore from Mr. Durrant Ww the tather of the 


rapet, and, with outstretched arms and a 
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been | 





| calmed Katherine, restoring to 


lost man the tidings of the vague, terrible 
disaster. 

The search was long. 

The sun was rising with clear beams on 
the earth befure the dead body, with its 
bruised head, was lifted from the drag- 
nets, 

Hardly sooner bad returning conscious- 
ness stolen back to Katherine’s eyes. 

_Her father, bending over ber with anx- 
fous care, could yet hardly checa the 
questions which filled Lis mind. 

But the slightest »llusion to the events of 
the past day threw ber into such —= 
that he was obliged to forbear, ving 
gained from the experimenton.y the cer- 
tainty that bis daughter knew, at least in 
soimne measure, how her cousin’s disap- 
pearance had come to 

And from receiving that unwelcome 
knowledge he was straightway called to 
ineet the nangled corpse of Lis nephew as 
it was borneinto the halls of his ances- 
tors. 

Truly that sy 4 
of the anguish it 
inan. 

Allithrough it Katherine lay almost as 
the sense!ess dead body in its darkened 
chamber. 

No word would she speak. 

She turfied her wan fuce tuthe wall, and 
seemed wrapped in a cloud of feartul 
memories, far more real and living to her 
than anything then —— in her rovoin, 
Towards nightfall ber brain gave way with 
the exceeding misery. 

Then indeed rpeech returned to her, but 
it was well-that before this her father had 
been sufficiently prepared for what might 


was awful in the intensity 
brought to the proud old 


bappen to exclude froin ber chamber every’ 


one but the old housekeeper. 

Well that there was no one to listen tothe 
utterances o1 her delirium! 

It was while gathering bis neplew's ef- 
fects into bis possession, that he might de- 
liver thei entire and unbarimed {ato his 
father’s care, thut Mr. Durrant bad seen a 
note in his daughter's handwriting which, 
he conceived, he had a right to read. 

Needless to say that to read one was to 
read all. 

They opened to biina state of things of 
which he had been hitherto protoundly 
ignorant. 

More than this, the man Cator had han/l- 
ed to him the letter which had given Kath- 
erine the ill-tatea news of her lover’s en- 
gagement, aud which he had found lying 
on the terrace beside her wnoonscious 
form. 

Read by the Jight of her passionate love- 
letters it had now a terrible signiti- 
cance. 

Coupled with thet it laid bare the tragedy 
so far that on_y ber delirious ravings were 
required to complete his knowledge of that 
which bowed bitn to the eurth. 

All that night he watched alone, for he 
dared let none other come within earshot of 
his unlucky daughter, 

Through it no semblance of sleep or rest 
caine to her as she lay tossing to and fro on 
her bed or pacing upand down her room 
with weary ject, hardly to be quieted even 
by him, never to be comforted. 

Saying, a8 ber brvin gave way before the 
unendurable mental torture, that which 
night have consigned ber Ww a felon’s death 
and which his bKiood ran cold to hear. 

He bure it all and did his part as strong, 
brave nen know how, but the rack itself 
would have been case compared with what 
he suffered, 


He was worn and aged by twenty yeurs 
when in the clear light of the wuext earl 
morning he was summoned to meet in his 
brother the father of the victim of his 
child. 


Colonel Durrant’s grief for his son was no 
slight and ordinary thing, yet any called to 
judge between the nen would have said it 
was the elder who suddenly, in that dread- 
ful way, had Jost his tirs€born. 

It was a terrible meeting between those 
lwo. 

Yet more terrible explanation when they 
had gone together to the death-chamber 
where that firstborn lay, pale and rigid, with 
the livid bruises on hisonce handsome sweet 
face. 

They bad read together those wild notes 
of Katherine’s, 

Then Mr. Durrant had to look the 
reaved father straight in the face 
say— 

**Edward, you have been wronged. 

‘But, for pity’s sake—for our mother's 
sake—spare ine in sparing my child—my 


be- 


and 


| ouly child! 


* You bave other sous, aad they comfort 
fou. 
< ‘But, as for me, my gray hairs will 
down in sorrow to the grave. 

“IT should never have thought it possible, 
and it nay be that even you cannot believe 
it now, but I would to Ileaven that Kath- 
erine were lying dead beside your poor boy 
up-stairs,’”’ 

And atthe signt of bis bent, tottering 
traine aud poor worn face, instinct in every 
line with anguished supplication, Colonel 
Durrant’s first fierce craving for revenge 


go 


relented. , 
For very pity’s sake he could do no less 
than grant the prayer urged by so great a 


grief, and promise to spare his niece for her 


rs S4K0 iving filimseil that 


iiss 

fa 
wiv. siowl} i sad 
lation 


t Ss, passed away that day to 
lers in 


U pton Court. 








Slowly tell at length the night, bringing | 


for then in its bosom another scene of hor- 
ror. 

That same morning had apparently 
er her 


reason. 
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= mera 
As she had been the previous day so she 


was again. 

The remlessness and delirium of the wi,).. 
had vaqished her. 

She «ill wens. er bed, but she lay there 
iinmovable ugh her great dark eyes 
were tull of such hopeless despair and mis- 
ery a8 are not often to be seen on a huiran 
countenance, and a fit of shuddering, which 
she could by no means suppress, swept 
over her now and then. 

One thought oceupied all her mind, to 
which she’ nevertheless could not yive ex- 
pression—one question which must be an- 
oe and yet she dared net ask 


Was he found, and how ? 
wat of alive? 
asthere a possibi‘it that he. yet 
lived ? J 4 

A fierce thirst for some reply seized her, 
though she knew well she should find com- 
fort in none, 

That wonderful feeling we call parental 
love had survived in Mr. Durrant’s heart 
even under the burden of such shame and 
desolation as she had heaped upon his bead. 

Mingled with bis inconsolabie wretched- 
ness ut the thought of what she had done 
there was also a lesser pain atthe sight of 
her bodily suffering. 

He bent over the orm of hts once idolised 
daughter, expressing his gratitude fur her 
renewed consciousness, 

But hissolicitude had no power to soothe 
her, brought no tears to relieve the burn- 
ing nisery of those wide-opened ares 

“W hat was it that made you so ill ?"’ 

An irresistible linpulse forced the words 
froin his lips, though he dreaded to hear 
what she might utter in response, 

But she sald nothing. 

She shivered without reply. 

“Listen !"" he went on. 

“] want you to answer me. 

“Did Charlies fall into the water? 

“Katherine, wedo not understand, and 
we must know.” 

Still she was nrute. 

“Did he fall?” he 
ingly. 

ler lips formed the syllable—* Yes."’ 

“Howh” 

“You will drive me inad !"" she broke out 
with sudden fierceness. 

She looked sv like it that he gave way. 
After all, why should he care to learn the 
details of the sad tragedy ? 

Better leave the veil undrawn, especial! 
now that her menner of replyin to his 
questions was «illing in biim the last gleam 


of hope. 
lead aa 


persisted unpity- 


His heart sank like 
from her bedside. 

Hers grew more despairing—if that were 
possible, 

Did Charles live to reproach and expose 
her, or was he dead, to involve her per- 
chance also in his death? 


“Where is Captain Durrant?’ she asked 
her attendant abruptly that evening. 

Longer uncertainty had become a thing 
— to her. 

he unexpected question took the woman 
unawares, 

She knew not rightly what to say, and, 
losing ber presence of. inind, replied with 
hesitating etnbarrassinent— 

“In his room, I believe, uia’am.” 

It was the truth which she had answered 
in her agitated surprise. 

Buta truth the reality of which was 
ghastly. 

“How is he?’ 

*Devr, iiss, what questions you ask? How 
should I know?” 

“How is he?” Katherine repeated, in the 
old, imperiousgtone which in past days none 
had dared to withstand. 

“DP'll ask when I go w supper,”” was a): 
the answer she received. 

The visionary idea that Charles yet lived 
faded into the darkness of the certainw ov. 
blood-yuiltiness as she heard it. ‘ 

“Ile is dead,” she wuttered, and dropped 
the subject outwardly. 

But as she lay there, silent in her misery 
awild thought entered her brain. She 
would go and see iin in bis roo, 

With the cunning of one already nearly 
4 Inanlac, she lay so quietly,so coun posediy 
thatthe old housekeeper thought she 
night venture to leave her for an half-hour’s 
absence without troubling her imaster to 
take her place. 

Sbe was relieved on her return to find 
thet the event had apparently justified ber 
courke of action, for her young imistress 
had never stirred whilst she was away ; 
and not only so, but she wholly refrained 
froin a renewal of the inconvenient ques- 
tions about Captain Durrant, which it was 
iinpossible to answer truly in her present 
precarious state. 

She did not know how keeuly Katherine 
had debated in her mind whether she 
should take advantage of this short absence 
tocarry outher seueme, and how she 
would inost certainly have done so had she 
not finaily resolved to defer its execution 
till the hours of rest should give her a bet 
ter chance of doing so undisturbed and un- 
baffled. 


he turned 


Sue little thought what she was facilitat- 
ing Wheu she tuld Mr. Durrant that she 
thought ber young lady wus me 
nuch betterand inore tranguil that she 

lid need no one ws ipwith her—t 
~ ; iit af , . MiviiarGg 
the night. 
| With senses unnaturally acute, she |ist 
| ened till every footstep had died away, anc 


the last mourner seugit repose, listen- 
ed till the breathing of tue old woman in 
the adjacent room grew regular and heavy. 
Then she rose, and—with noiseless step 
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hushed breat!:, and brilliant, tover.tigties she will interfere with our own bappy,quiet 


eyes—atole out into the corridor. She knew 
well qneag> which had been her cousin's 
chainber. N 

too trifling to be to mby her. It was 
not uncertainty on this score that inade her 
panse and hesitete half-way up the long cor- 
ridor. Notso, but the sudden fancy—soli- 
tary indication, perhaps, ainidst all her sub- 
tle cunning, of the unsettled state of her 
brain—that her father, or the uncle the sight 
of whom she dreaded, would meet and 
stop ber if she advanced a dozen paces 
farther. 

It was strong enough to bar her progress 
in this direction, but too weak, needless to 
say, to induce her to relinquish that on 
which she had set ber heart. 

One minute was enough to suggest an- 
other ineans of attaining it tothe unnatur- 
a perception of her overstrained 
mind. 

She turned and glided stealthily back to 
her own room, through the dressing-rooin, 
where the old housekeeper moaned and 
towsed heavily on her couch as she passed, 
but never woke; and so on, through one 
ancient apartment after another, connected 
by more than one cioset which in danger- 
ous times had given sate biding to hunted 
fugitives, she drew near that whicn in after 
days one, then a maiden in the fair south 
country, was Lo assign for sleeping-rooin to 
another as yet unborn. 

All around was the desolation 
ness and darkness. 

Without, the autumnal wind was raising 
wild lament ; within the unvarying moon- 
beans lay penciling the floor, 

She herself was in — keeping with 
that desolate scene, looking more like a 
ghost than one having flesh and blood ; her 
pale face hidden in the disordered masses 
of her raven hair, the white drapery falling 
in long folds from her tall slight form, the 
tearful look of incipient mania in her 
gicaming, restless eyes, 

She paused at the door of that which s*3 
Knew in her heart was a deatb-chamber. 

It was bolted; but she undid the intri- 
cate old fastenings with dexterous, eager 
fingers, and went in. 

The glooin of the night was deeper here, 
the blinds were down, the furniture § ar- 
ranged with careful, cold precision ; down 
the centre of the untumt led bed one long, 
slight, straight elevation. 

She drew up the blind, crossed over to 
the bed, and, by the cold lightof the moon- 
beans, raised the sheet froin the dead face 
and looked at it—looked at her handiwork 
and her brain reeled. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The Wrong Address. 


of dreari- 








BY HENRY FRITH. 





OOD morning, Jennie! 
“The gray mare and 1) have come to 
ask vou to drive with usto Nickford, 
on this lovely day. 

“Hlow soon can you be ready ?”’ 

The speaker, a young handsome fellow 
of some four and tweuty years stood in the 
open doorway ot Jennie Russel’s exquisi- 
tely-kept dairy. 

He wore a inorning suit of a coarse tweed 
whose cut, however, betrayed it city-made, 
and there was about hima certain air which 
betokened him accustomed to city 
ways. 

The girl who lifted up a bright, winsome 
face, with a half-start at his unexpected ap- 

sarance, was engaged in deftly skimming 

he rich, yellow creain with her own little 
fingers, neither white nor tapering, and 


though the great brown eyes lighted with 
gladness, they failed tu give her 
beauty. 


A sweet, true face it was, pretty at times 
—at tines aglow with something better 
than beauty, but never beautiful. 

“Thank you, Allen,” she answered. 

“I'll go, with pleasure, and wil! not keep 
you and the tare five minutes.” 

True to her word, within that time the 
two were comfortably seated in the high- 
wheeled dog-cart, and a flicker of the whip 
had given the signal for departure, 

Well pleased, Jeanie’s mother watched 
them from an upper window. 

Allen Rutger was the young squire. 

He had been educated in a great college 
faraway, and money without stint had 
been lavished upon him, 

But be had studied hard, and when he 
had returnea home, too bonest a love was 
in his beart for the acres which had been 
so many years the heritage of his family 
for him to wish to live elsewhere than upon 
thei. > 

Neither bad he forgotten his little play- 
mate, and though, socially, a wide gulf 
yawned between him and simple little 
Jennie Russel,love has bridged many wide 
chasins and Mrs. Russel sagely suspected 
that the little god was already busy with 
the young tnan's heart. 

“I'm so glad you came to-day, Allen,” 
said Jennie naively, ‘ior I've a great piece 
of news to tell you. 

“We're to have boarder this summer—a 
young girl like inyself. 

“She has been ill, and is to come to us for 
juliet, 


' 


lam « nxious to see her 
Early this norning I was arranging the 
oom Which is to be hers, and mnaking ‘t as 


pretty as I could. 

‘You are 80 good to me, Allen, you'll try 
to make it sometimes pleasant for ber, 
won't you?” 

“What you call being good to you, Jen- 
nie, is being to myself. 

“You forget that it will be all the harder 
to ake itpleasant to tuis stranger, because 
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hours, 
“For one, I don’t like her coming at 


othing connected with him was | all. 


“More and more, Jennie, I want you all 
to ney 

“Why is it, | wonder?”’ 

And he turned towards ber with a tender 
smile, to which ber sole reply was a crim- 
son wave. 

But she spoke no more of the stranger's 
coming, which late the next afternoon be- 
caine an accomplished fact. 

Assbe drove up to the farmhouse in Mr. 
Russei's wagon, Jennie stood in the open 
doorway to greet her. 

But somehow the words she had meant 
to utter died away, anda strange shyness 
took possession of ber. 

Two enormous trunks filled the wagon, 
frou: which the seats had been taken to 
wnake rooin for thein, 

Though the dress the young lady wore 
was et in color and in make, it was 
wholly different from anything Nellie had 
ever seen, and somehow reminded her, in 
the difference between itand her own, of 
the nameless difference she had detected 
between Allen and the other young men o/ 
the place. 

But the wearer of the garments would 
lend the plainest costuine grace, 

Never had Jennie beheld anythin 
beautiful as the colorless face, lighted by 
the great blue eyes, and the little bead 
crowned by a mass of rippling, golden 
hair. 

The figure was tall and slender. 


sO 


One ungloved hand was faultlessly 
white, and sparkling with wonderful 
jewels. 


“IT hope your journey has not tired you 
very wuch?’’ ventured Jennie, wist- 
fully. 

“1 am always tried,” replied Miss Car- 
rol. 

And the low voice held in it atone of per- 
petual weariness, 

How tiny the ng 4 room looked assign- 
ed their guest when herself and her two 
great trunks filled it! 

But she languidly expressed her ap- 
»reciation of it, as, recliuing on the sota, 

ennie herself served her with the dainty 
supper prepared for her, and which she 
was too exhausted to take in the room be- 
iow. 

Three days passed before Allen and Miss 
Carrol met. 

She was haif-buried in a great arin-chair 
one lovely merning, when he stole up be- 
hind her, thinking it was his little corn- 
panion. 

“Come, little girl !"’ he said. 

‘The mareand I have been cheated long 
enough.” 

And then a pair of Llue, surprised eyes 
glanced up at him, and two red lips uttered 
a tiny little scream. 

At that instant Jennie entered, and the 
formal presentation was inade, 

Allen laughingly expressed contrition 
for his nustake. 

Miss Carrol graciously accepted his apolo- 

ies, 

But the blue eyes grew less sleepy, and 
the pretty, golden head had meditated cer- 
tain satisfactory thoughts that the country 
promised to be less dull than she had anti- 
cipated,and that she was by no means sorry 
that she had that morning bedecked her. 
self in a very becoming white,embroidered 
dress, 

Allen and Jennie had their drive, butthe 
former was more quiet than his wont, and 
he spoke no more of his regret at Miss 
Carrol’s coming. 

Nor, as the days merged into weeks, did 


Jennie need again to ask him to inake it 
less dull for her guest. 
Sometimes 4 strange,new pang shot 


through her heart, and into the brown eyes 
would creep alook of infinite sadness, as 
her place beside Allen and behind the old 
gray mare would be filled by another, and 
she could not butsee how content he was 
that it should be so, 

It was notall idle jealousy, but Jennie 
had learned the shallow, heartless nature of 
the girl who had bewitched him with her 
beauty and her grace. 

She had seen her flash into quick passion 
when some dress,tried for the first time, 
failed to fit. 

Had he known how dull and listless she 
wasuntil Allen's coming quickened her 
into life; had been herself the martyr to 
her thoughtlessness and her great seltish- 
ness. 

But none of this could she tell to Allen— 
not even when one day he came to her,with 
more of the old Allen than she had seen of 
late in his manner, and with a warm glow 
of happiness on his tace, which made her 
own heart beat madiy for a moment, and 
then stop quite still, as he explained to ber 
(his nearest and best friend, he said) its 
cause, 


He had asked Miss Carrol to marry him, | 


aud she was his promised wife. 

Somehow the 
ene with a brave smile as she wished 
him bappiness, but that night no sleep came 
to the brown eyes, and her pillow was wet 
with her tears, 

In September Miss Carrol left them, but 
another gent was added to her stock of 
jewels, and she wore iton the third finger 
of her left hand—the finger they say from 


which runs a vein direct to the heart. 
The weeks that foliowed were very hard 
for Jennie to bear, for into ber ear Allen 


| poured all his lover's rhapsodies, 


Every day he caine to the farm, but he 
could talk of nothing but the beauty and 
perfection of his future wite. 

Poor little Jennie! 

She early learned the lesson few women 
are spared—teaching her lips to amile’ while 
her soul writhed in agony, 


But Jennie’s reve if her generous 
nature could have harbored such a thought 
was near at band. 

Christmas was fast approaching, when 
one day Allen, as usual, came unannounc 
ed into the cheery little sitting-room. 

The smile died on her face as she look- 
ed into bis and saw it white and set and 
stern. ” 

“Allen!” she cried; “whatis it? What 
has happened ?’’ 

“Read that!” he pny ons tossed a 
crested sheet of paper upon her 

Wonderingly Phe unfolded read it 
through. 

Thus it ran— 


“I wrote you last summer, dearest, of a 
flirtation inthe country withaman & 
kindly fate threw in my path—a flirtation I 
foolishly allowed torun into an engage- 
inent—though, of course, no one here sus- 

the truth, andreally the boy (he is 

ne inore than a boy ) was so desper- 

ately in earnest that I could not help my- 
self. 
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or little girl hid her own / 


| has written papa 


| 
| marri 


“After all it makes ne peg —_ 

‘Engagements, hap sare easily broken 
and whee I tell you sande Louis Latrobe 
that he is comirg to pay us 
afortnight’s visit at Christinas, you will 
understand there is a prospect of my at last 
sharing the fate with some others which 
have preceded it. 

“You know, of course, how immensely 
rich Mr. Latrobe is, 

‘*His father in early life has made some 
sort of obligation to papa. 

“And how, if we should happen to fallin 
love, it would be a charming termination to 
the old triendship between them. 

“Of course, I aun prepared to be a willing 
victim. 

“I bave seen his picture. 

‘‘He is very handsome, and such wealth, 
ma cbere ! ‘° 

“IT oduld outrival all my friends, 

‘‘Unfortunately, Allen writes me that he 
intends spending Christmas with me, too, 
and fills his letters with all a lover’s rhap- 
Bodies. 

“Of course, I do not wish to break iny 
engagement with him (really, he is not at 
all a bad ‘emleng and I have rather a senti- 
mental liking for hin) until I know some- 
thing of Mr. Latrobe’s intentions, 

‘*Therefore I have written him (Allen) a 
‘etter 1 shall send by this post, telling him 
matnima 1s quite ill (she bas a very bad 
cold), and asking him to postpone coming 
until January, when I can see more of 
him. 

‘*More or less it will be, accodring to de- 
velopments. | 

‘But naturally I shall not dwell upon the 
latter possibility. 

‘Now, my dear, after unburdenin 
you my heart and conscience, I fee 
lightened of a load. 

**Do you wonder the responsibility was 
too great to bear alone ?”’ 


Jeunie could read no more. 

With a face as white as Allen’s own, she 
uplifted it fromthe sheet which, uncon- 
sciously,she crushed in her right hand with 
a gesture of contempt. 

‘Allen !’’ she almost gasped. 

‘*What does it all mean ? 

‘“I—I can’t understand it.’’ 

“Tt means that Miss Carrol’s nsu al ° 
city failed her, and she put the letter in- 
tended for her friend in the envelope ad- 
dressed to me. 

“It neans that Heaven has been kinder 
to ine than I deserve.’’ 

Then, suddenly breaking down, he 
dropped into a char and bowed his head on 
his arms. 

‘‘Heaven help me!”’ he said. 

“I have been tottering on the brink of 
ruin, and thought I stood on the threshold 
of heaven !”"’ 

No words could comfort him, Jennie 
knew, and, eo of herseif, she crussed 
to his side and laid her little hand lightly 
on the chestnut hair. 

He put up his own and drew it down to 
his lips. 

It was the first caress he had ever given 
her. 

From that — Carrol’s name was 

tween them, save when 
once a letter came froin her. 

Allen had redirected the letter he had 
received through a mistake,and sent it back 


to her. 
Louis 


to 
it 


She had sent no reply until Mr. 
Latrobe had come and gone, when, believing 
her own power infinite, she bad written to 
recall him— 


Fa was all a sorry jest, Allen,” she 
said. 

“I sent you the letter purposely to try 
you, and then determined to punish your 
belief in ny perfidy ty my silence. 

“Why, Mr. Latrobe is engaged to be 
, and came to us for our congrata- 
lations. 

“IT knew it all the time. 

‘*Don't be unbelieving, dear—and above 
all things, in iny love. 

“When may Teapot you ?”’ 

The new year had dawned when this let- 
ter came, and, like the first, he brought and 
put it into Jennfe’s hand.) 

“Will you send the reply, Jennie?” he 
asked. 

“What shallI say?” 
answered. 

‘That I have been blind, and sudde.ty 
see. 

‘Blinded by her beauty, I forgot a truth 

| I bad already learned—that my heart was 
never hers to break, for it belonged to you, 


Jennie. ; 
“I don’t deserve you, dearest, but if you 
will give yourself to me, I will try to make 
bappy aa my wife. 
will not ask vou to write to Miss Car. 


she wonderingly 


you 
+ 





rol, dear, but for answer let me enclose 
wedding-cards. on 
“Perhaps Mr. Louis Latrobe’s will come 
to her by the same post.” 
Wh by astrange coincidence, proved 


to be the case. 
Gertie. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 











ERE you ever at Mattie’s Garden ? 
Of course, the name brings before 
you a scene brilliant with color of 
rose and bloomot lily ; clusters of daffodils 
and carnations, the of mignonette 
and the sweet breath of violets, the song of 
birds, and the murmur of bees. 

Yet the color, the bloom and the music 
are all there. 

It is the music of summer seas singing 
tenderly day and night songs of the sea to 
the constant shore. 

All day long the eye can revel in depths 
and depths of blue, and at sunrise and sun- 
set the sea blooms with the glory of a bride 
adorned for her husband. 

For Mattie’s Garden is an island on the 
blue ocean. 

It was the saints of the earth that first 
spied out the land and saw that it was 


Here, in the dreamy summer-time, they 
pitched their tents, and builta tabernacie, 
and prayed and sang and were happy, and 
here,* summer after summer, they still 
come. 

But the sinners have also found out the 
goodliness of the place. 

Here many a weary toiler of the earth 
has felt the cool moist hand ef the sea, like 
the caressing touch of a mother to his fev- 
ered brow; and here, along the broad 
bluff, by the summer moonlit sea,they,too, 
make and exchange vows, and serenanes 
find a peace that passeth understanding. 

Beautitul little cottages without nuinber, 
of the fashion of the world, have taken the 
place of the tents, the snug little narbor is 
white with the snowy sails of yachts; and, 
night after night, in the spacious pariors of 
the ‘Sea View House,’’ merry feet kept 
time to thefmusic of the merry waltz 

Anumber of us bad drifted together 
there in the suinmer t. 

Mrs. Smith, Gertie McVickar'‘s aunt, had 
a cottage there, and where Miss McVickar 
went, somenowor other, a number of the 
rest of us always “happened” to congre- 


te. 

We had become so accustomed to each 
other's companionship, that the circle 
seemed broken if any one was absent. 

There was Mrs. Sinith, a magnificently 
preserved woman, with white “Bair, anda 
complexion like a baby, whose whole heart 
was set on ber niece’s making a brilliant 
marriage, and a ‘brilliant’ match with 
Mrs. Smith meant brilliant in money. 

Mr. Smith’s home was among the hand- 
somest in the world—blue and gold and 
lace, but so beautifully arranged that the 
effect was exquisite ; and when Gertie en- 
tered the rooi—she had the prettiest way 
of entering a rooin of any woman I ever 
knew—there seemed nothing wanting, and 
she the fairest picture in it. 

Gertie was about—wel!l, she never told 
her age herself, so I suppose it’s none of 
our business, and I won't do it; but she 
had been out for more than one season,and 
Snipkins who was always in love with her, 
used to say she was “‘no chicken ;”’ but she 
never looked older than she did the first 
winter Mrs. Smith brought her out. 

She was tall and lissome and stately, 
every inoverment grace, with eyes as blue 
as the blue sea, and her hair ons mesh of 
tangled sunshine ; a mouth, like the Bea- 
trice de Cenci, full of pearls—all her own, 
too—and the most innocent way of looking 
you directly in the eyes. 

She had always atrain of admirers, and 
was responsible for considerable mischief ; 
for she had refused:more than one offer, 
and at last it had become understood and 
tacitly admitted, even amongst her friends, 
that, although it would scarcely do to call 
80 a a girl as Miss MoVicker cold and 
calculating and avaricious, still nothing 
but the most “brilliant” match, in Mrs. 
Sinith’s sense of the term, would satisty 
her ambition. 

When Gertie’s father, who was supposed 
to be wealthy, died, it was found t he 
had been living up to his income, and the 
little penniless or was taken charge of 
by Auut Smith, who brought her up on 
silk dresses and laces and diamonds, and 
the worldliest of worldly teachi 

There was atime when—I may as well 
confess it here—I was very fond of Miss 
McVickar myself, and I am not sure but I 
should have been added to the list of scalps 
that graced that ng  & belt, bad not . 
fate seemed to will that Howard Duke—a 
distant cousin of hers, and who presumed 
on his relationship to be always at Mrs. 
Smith’s—was ever in the way. 

Not even in the little graveyard conse- 
crated to lovers, could I miss him, and 1! 
verily believed at the time that, had Miss 
McVicker taken the wings of the morning 
and flown to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and I had flown after her, as I cer- 
tainly should, even there would I have 
found Howard Duke. 

Once I thought indeed that I had * 
chance. , 

I saw her tripping lightly through Da'- 
ham Woods with her drawing materials 
and her portable easel, and 1 stepped fF 
ward eagerly, resolved to have a word. 

et no! b the 

oward Duke leaped out by trees, 
end be had, in fact, only delayed 0 


tor her some wild flowers ; and 
trop in a moment. 
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EVENING POST. 





He wasa tall, noble-looking fellow, of 


lient family and position, but 
‘iwaye in a state of chronic impecuniosity, 
with a weakness for paying attention to 
iresses, 
eo to think that one bond of the sym- 
pathy between him and Gertie. 
McVickar 


l remember once when Miss 
asked for my picture. 

““{ want your picture, Mr. Rogers,” she 
said to me, “and I want an imperial one, 
too, with your face turned just a trifle more 
than ern ; there, like that.” 
And 1 it taken, and sent to her ; and 
one evening, shortly after, when I called, 
she said ; 

“Mr. Rogers, I want to show you your 
picture, framed.” 

And she went upstairs and brought down 
the most exquisite little easel, all ebony 
and gilt, that Howard Duke had given her 
one Christinas, and there,in a frathe of 
garnet velvet, hung my picture. 

‘“Quitea handsome work of art,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Duke, who happened to be 
present, as usual, and for once I agreed 
with him. 

The witchery of Gertie’s eyes and fasci- 
nation of her conversation had a serious 
effect upon ine. 

It was very shortly afterwards that I de- 
termined to run up apd see the “work of 
art’’ once more, and who knows what 
might bave happened, for at my solitary 
dinner at the club I was thinking very se- 
riously of the past and dreaming of the fu- 
ture, and constant in my dreamns was the 
thought how much better than lonely club 
dinners would be a home, over whose 
table would preaete a queenly figure, with 
a glory of golden hair, when ty dreams 
were suddenly shattered by Snipkins.. 

Snipkins was avery short, thick, little 
man, with ugly teeth, and a voice like a 
bass druin, and a nose like a red pepper. 

- Hedid_ nothing for a living, and had 
plenty of time todo it in, and seemed to 
enjoy doing it very well. 

He had been giving aclub dinner to a 
few choice friends, and, having got to the 
cham ne, was in what he was accustomed 
to call his “regular four o’clock condition.”’ 

“Boys,’’ he suddenly burst out with, “I 
say Miss McVickar has been teasing ine 
formy picture for some time, and last 
night when I called, she had it framed and 
hung On an easel in the parlor, I suppose a 
fellow’s got to settle down some time, and 


And what further Snipkins might bave 

said the world will never know, for Will 
* Burgess broke in with a mighty roar : 

“She had mine there last Tuesday.’’ 

“I’ve been there, too,’’ said Granby sol- 
eimniy, and then the boys all laughed and 
roared in chorus. 

I rejoiced to see Snipkins mortified, for I 
had never got even with him since the 
night of the last annual ball. 

But I am getting far away from Mattie’s 
Garden. 

Nannie Wilson was spending her first 
season there. 

Nannie’s littie, plump, petite figure was 
in pretty contrast to Gertie’s stately one. 

tier voice was soft as the falling of rose 
leaves when she sang her littie ballads full 
of depths and shadows. 

Her eyes and hair were soft and brown, 
her litule dimpled cheeks and hands were 
brown with the kisses of thesun and _ sea, 
and the sea-bloom bad crept into and _hid- 
den itself and nestled lovingly in her 
cheeks and lips. 

When she bathed she wore a brown bath- 
ing-suit, aud was all brown with the excep- 
tion of two tittle feet white as the Alpine 
snows. 

Altogether she made as pretty a picture 
of alittle browa Undine as you could 
fancy. 

Nannie was very wealthy : and although 
every one supposed that she and Will Bur- 
gess were attached to each other, and knew 
how fond old Wilson (Nannie’s father) 
used to be of the boy, and how he died with 
a blessing for thein both on his lips, still 
Howard Duke’s attentions to her at Mattie’s 
Garden were very marked. 

No man could be more fascinating than 
he when he tried. 

And a coolness had sprung up between 
littie Nannie and Mr. Burgess, who ap- 
peared to be laying siege to the dangerous 
batteries ot Miss MeVickar’s affections—or 
was itthe other way?—and Aunt Smith, 
looking on, was all siniles and gaiety and 
conientinent. 

For Mr. Burgess was not only a young 
man of old tamily, but good ition. 

It was at a dance at the ‘Sea View"’ that 
things first took this unexpected shape. 

Miss McVickar, resplendent in blue and 
diamonds, with Howard Duke as a partner, 
were opposite to Miss Wilson, who looked 
very sweet in white and pearls, and Will 
Burgess. 

After the dance Will got Nannie a_ seat, 
and Howard Duke brought Miss McVickar 
up. 

That young lady remarked that Howard 
was dancing even worse that usual, aod 
coolly told Mr. Burgess that she had;booked 
hitn for the next dance. 

And Mr. Burgess was everything but 
displeased at the idea of being thus appro- 
priated, whilst Howard laughed, and said 
that, with Miss Wilson's permission,a little 


sensible chat with her would be far pleas- 
anter. 

But her little red lip pouted wher e 
lance was followed by the succeeding ‘ 


and Will caine back with 
Miss McVickar’s bosom in his 
to claim her. 

“She was en ed to Mr. Duke,” she 
said, very chillily for her; and when the 
evening was through, and the ladies threw 
on their wraps for a mément to listen tothe 
Ccoaseless murmur af the 


button-hole 








waves, it was 


a tea-rose irom i 





Howard Duke who took care of Miss Wil- 
son, and Mr. Burgess of Miss McVickar. 

And so it continued right along. 

The peacetu) summer was drifting by. 

And “everybody knew,” from their 
bearing and companionship, it was all 
“‘settled’’ between little Nannie and How- 
ard Duke, and Will Burgess and Miss 
McVicker. 

One day they four went out sailing ina 
little close-rigged boat, the Witch of the 
Wave. 

How it happened was a mystery, for 
Howard Duke wasa indster at managing a 
boat, but coming out of the harbor a sud- 
den squall caught her, and in a moment 


‘there were four figures floundering in the 


water, the next, four figures clinging to an 
upturned boat. ° 

But Miss McVickar’s clasp had failed her, 
and we saw her golden head sink below 
the waves. 

Only fora moment, however, for she 
was quickly rescued, and again there was 
anupturned boat tossing on the angry 
waves, with four figures clinging to its 
sider. 

In less time than I can tell you Snipkins 
and a boatman hada boat out and were 
making for them, and soon they were all 
safe on shore. 

But what is this ? 

Inthe moment of danger the pomtions 
had become reversed. 

It was Howard Duk’s arm that was 
thrown around Gertie McVickar and he 
kept it there rather unnecessarily all the 
way upto the hotel, as if he were more 
than anxious everyone should see it; and 
little Nannie was nestled close to Will 
Burgess, and their eyes looked so bright, 
and they all looked so happy, that Snipkins 
very appropriately called them ‘‘a_ proces- 
sion of April showers.”’ 

I did not see any of thein until evening, 
and then Howard Duke sought me out. 

There was a happy light in his eyes. 

“Old tellow,’’ oat he, ‘“‘there’s no use 
struggling agers fate, and I’m the happi- 
est man in the whole wide world. 

“Gertie and Ilare to be 
think of it! 

“All these years we’ve been hungry and 
athirst, traveling in the wilderness, when 
right before us was the promised land. 

“This seemsour first real birthday, for 
the sunshine has at last not only entered, 
but filled our hearts. 

“It will be tight squeezing at first. 

“Yet,’’ continued Howard, “iove will 
carry us through. 

“We are going down toan old aunt of 
Gertie’s, who lives at Malden, and have it 
all settled in two weeks. 

“T wanted it to be to-morrow. 

“We've wasted years enough,God knows; 
but she insisted on two weeks, and I want 
you and Snipkins to stand up with me.” 

Of course, Aunt Sinith raved and stormed 
ot defying Providence; butin two weeks 
there was a happy, quiet wedding ip the 
quaint little old-fashioned town of Malden. 

Howard looked very proud and noble, 
and Gertie younger and happier and _pret- 
tier than ever before. 

And I shall not soon forget the tender 
words of the grey-haired man of God who 
united them. 

“My children,”’ said he, “life is a great 
poem, and religion, love, friendship, and 


married. Just 


music are the sweetest of its stanzas. May 
your united lives be complete.” 
Next winter there isto bea grand wed- 


ding at Grace Church, and the bride will 
bea little brown sea-maiden, with sea- 
bloom in her cheeks and tender loyve-lit 
eyes. 
Heaven bless her! 
——_—_ ©& 


The Squire’s Offer. 
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BY HENRY FRITH. 





RISCILLA—al ways called Cilly—Van- 


) neas sat under the arbor apparently 
reading a novel. 
She wasthinking of certain words that 


Jack Hadaway said to her, and she liked 
Jack Hadaway very much. 
“Cilly! cried a gruff 

kitchen. 

Cilly put down her novel and entered the 
kitchen. 

“Well, Cilly,” said her grandfather, not 
looking at her, but at the ceiling, “I have 
geod news for you. 

“Squire Scrawley made me an offer for 
you last night. . 

‘‘He wants to marry you. 

‘‘+He’s the richest nan in the place, and, 


of course, you'll say yes.”’ 


voice from the 


“Of course I’ll say no!” replied Cilly, 
romptly. 
ae old man, who had had two 


wives already !”’ 
“Hoity-toity ! 
‘“‘Refuse an offer like that! 
“But I’) not allow it! 


“You’re to marry hitn this day two 
months!” 

Cilly burst into tears. 

Grandma followed her example; but 


neither dared to say another word. 
When Grandfather Hardscrabble was an- 
he did not stop at blows. 


gr 

t was a great inany years ago, and girls 
were not so independent as they are 

1ay 

r was DroK arted 1 whe 

ack 5riaa 

Jack urged 
but she refused w 1b 

“He is fit for no woman to marry. Hie 


drinks like a fish,’’ said Jack. 
The wedding~iress was bought, the bon- 
net, the veil, and the gloves, and the day 


approached when Squire Scrawley was to | 


marry his pretty young bride. 


It was the custom in the of the coun- 
try in which all tnese people lived to have 
a supper the night before the wedding. 

It would have been considered a very 
coarse aflair in these days, but the board 
was loaded with eatables—sirloins of beef 
and dishes of cabbage, pigs roasted whole, 
all sorts of vread and cake, and mince-pie, 
and altogether too much liquor. 

A feast of this kind was spread at Grand- 
father Hardscrabble’son the eve of the 
wedding of his granddaughter. 

There was eating and drinking, playing 
forfeits, and inerriment of all sorts. 

At last the women found themselves an- 
xious to depart, and the great kitchep was 
left to Grandfather Hardscrabble, the pros- 

sctive bridegrooin, and such hard-drink- 

ng men, young and old, as had pot been 
dragged away by their women-folks. 

In a little while every individual was de- 
cidedly intoxicated. 4 

By two o'clock many of them were un- 
der the table, and at three Hardscrabble 
and his son-in-law-to-be were the only inen 
who could manage to stand upon their 
feet. 

At this juncture the Squire took alighted 
candle, and waving it over his head, stuim- 
bled down the cellar steps. 

In a moment more there was a rush of 
flame and smoke trom  thecellar, and 
Squire S¢rawley, with his bair and = coat- 
tails on tire, staggered howling into the 
rooimn. 


The old bouse was on fire, and everyone 
in it nightehave been burned to death had 
not a nuinber of faritn-laborers dragyed the 
sottish ..en out upon the dew soaked grass 
and helped the half-clad woinen who rush- 
ed shrieking from their rooms. 


Ainongst those was one fair form,ghostly 
inan envelope of blanket and ruffled 
night-cap. 

It was Cilly. 

Her feet were bare, and her face swollen 
with tears. 

Those who saw her did 
her. 

The house was full of guests, and every 
woman wore a nighteap in those days. 

She lingered one moment by the duck- 
xvond where the blazing bridegroom had 
een drenched by friendly hantnand then 

sped away towards a shady spot near the 
old well, where she threw herself down 
and began to sob bitterly. 

“Oh, what shall I do—what shall I do?” 
she inoaned. 

“T wish I were dead!” 

But just then the sound of feet running 
madly along the road caused her to lift’ her 
eyes, and she saw Jack Hadaway rush up 
and teap over the a 

“Cilly !’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, my Cilly! 

“Where is shej 

“She inay be burned to death !’’ 

“Jack !"’ called Cilly,in a faint,trembling 
voice—"‘Jack !”’ 

Faint as the voice was, the 


not recognize 


lover heard 
it. 
He turned towards the spot whence it 
came, and clasped the bundie in the night- 
cap to his heart. 

Jack next morning found ‘irandfather 
Hardscrabble in a mixture of grief and 
fury, andthe grandmother quite broken 
down; but his first cruel question was, 
“Where's Cilly ?” 

“Under that heap there!"’ sobbed the old 
wornan. 

‘“‘Dead and gone, when she might have 
been happy and your wife, but for that 
drunken beast of a Squire!”’ 

“But I'll be his death !”’ said the old man 
—‘‘I’ll be his death !’’ 

“And if Cilly could come back, 
never give her to hin? asked Jack. 

‘To him, lad ? 

“No, no!’ groaned 
scrabble. 

“And you would give her to me?’’ per- 
sisted Jack Hadaway. 

“Indeed I would!" sobbed the old finan, 
fairly breaking down. 

“Doue!’ cried Jack Hadaway. 

‘For Cilly is alive and well, at mother's 
house, thistninute; and if you'll keep 
your word, I'll bring her to you; but if 
not, ll keep her there!’ 

Thus he bearded old Hardserabble. But 
the old inan was too happy to be angry; 
and betore inany days elapsed Cilly was 
Jack Hadaway’s wife. 
= 


you'd 


Grandfather Hard- 


- ee 


WoMAN’'S FAULTS.—A young tnan was 
ushered into the parlor, where sat his ador- 
ed one. She was gazing soulfully into the 
fire, thinking of him, no doubt, but not 
dreaming of bis presence. He tiptoed his 
approach, and slyly seizing 4 straggling 
hair, which coyly nestled in its blonde 
beauty on the scruff of her rounded, neck, 
gently twitched it and waited for the sud- 
den startand maidenly blush, a pleased 
surprise. But nota start not a surprise. 
Again he drew it toward him, and again did 
the fair one continue to yaze Lhoughtfully in 
the fire. ‘Dear girl, she knows not of my 





presence,” be inuruured to hitmself. “How 
glad she will be to discover her Charles so 
close behird her! I will end this surprise;"’ 
and gently lifting an auburn curl trois the 


| sloping shoulders, he tweaked as only a 
fond lover can tweak, and, gentle reader, 
you may believe us or bot, but we h pe t 

t lidn'ts alp her The whe 
4 ale ; 4 in Bie 
| 
iries i Mu Sie yy a] % 
Knew tbat she kuew KL 

| Besides, the girl was turning thirty and 
worth millions. Charlies was poor, but 
madlv in love. A poor younginan, mad\y 


| & kicke tr. 





in love with a girl worth amillion, ia never | 


Scientific and Useful. 


ALU MINIUM-COATED 1 RON.—Iron is now 
coated with aluininium by galvanoplasty. 
The aluminiom prevents the iron froin rust- 
ingand keeps a bright surface inaking tron- 
work look something like silver-plate. 
Quite recently another process of coating 
the iron with aluminium, inneh in the 
saine way a8 with tin, has been discovered. 


BALLOONS.—Some balloon experiments 
have lately been tried in Germany witha 
new form of aerostat. Although filled with 
hydrogen, it will not of itself ascend, for 
its total weight is twenty-one poundsabove 
that of the alr which itdisplaces, A system 
of vanes actuated by machinery in the car 
causes the balloon tu ascend, or to travel in 
any required direction. The motor, the 
nature of which is not stated, is said to 
weigh eighty pounds, and to give a torce ot 
four horse-power, The experiments were 
thoroughly successful. 

New Horsesuogs.—UHerr Schneider, of 
Berlin, is supply ing horseshoes of a new 
pattern, which are said to insure a firm 
footing upon modern asphalt. The pro- 
wiinences, or calks,are of india-rubber in- 
stead of inetal, and are fixedin pockets in 
the malleable iron body of the shoe. The 
rubber wears out unitormally with the iron; 
but even if this should not be the case, the 
calks can easily be inserted by any unskilled 
hand. Provision is wade for aspecial form 
of calk for slippery weather. 


CONDENSED ELECTRICITY.—The steam- 
ship Labrader, in a recent passage from 
Havre to New York, was, by means of 
Faure’s accumulators, lighted by electricity 
during the whole of the voyage. The ‘box- 
es of electricity’ were charged by adynamo 
machine on shore just before the vessel 
sailed ; and although eight lights were ke 
continually in use, the supply of electricity 
was not exhausted at the end of the voyage. 
the lamps used were on the incandescent 
principle, and included those of Edison, 
Swan, and Maxim. 

SCIENCE AND INSECTS.--Science does not 
gain much from experiinents in cutting off 
the heads of insects to see bow they will 
act after decapitation ; buta scientific gen- 
tlemnan named M. Palestrina, who has late- 
ly diverted himself in that matter, makes 
soine Surprising announceinents as the re- 
sultof his experiments. Flies, he finds, 
experience little inconvenience from the 
operation—in fact, they scarcely appear to 
be conscious of it. Butterflies use their 
wings with perfect ease eighteen days after 
their heads nave been severed from their 
bodies ; crickets and grasshoppers jum 
about with their accpstomed liveliness until 
the thirteenth day, when they seem to grow 
dejected and aware that there is somethin 
ainiss with them; ants run hither anc 
thither briskly in a headless state for a 
period of about a week; in short, all the 
insects M. Palestrina has experimented 
upon appear to manaye alinost as well with- 
out as with their heads, 


- - > 
Farm and arden. 
THE WELLS.—AS8 the country grows old- 

er the wells do not give as good water as 
they did when first dug, particularly it near 
houses and barns. In titne the soil through 
which water percolates becomes saturated 
with offensive tmatter, and sometimes 
streams of filth find their way to the well 
from cesspools and stables. Kain water 
from the roots of houses alter being filtered 
is much better and always safe and pure. 


_ 'l——_- #3 + - 


W EEDs.—The weed seeds scattered from 
hay and straw are the great bane of stable 
manure, [tis best,of course,to have no weed 
seeds to scatter, for even a thorough §fer- 
mentation of the manure pile will not de- 
stroy the vitality ofall specimens; buat if 
barn floorsand mangers are thoroughly 
cleaned every few days and the rubbish 
thrown into a barrel, to be carried intothe 
road and burned, many weed seeds will be 
saved froin getting into the manure, 


PouLrRy.—In the careful selection of the 


best pullets the average valueof the flock 
will be steadily and rapidly improved. 
Some sell the earliest and often the best 


birds because they are the bigyest and will 
weigh more than the others. Unless there 
issomne particular fault about the oldest 
pullets they should be kept to lay until 
after the holidays at least. Late pullets 
will not lay before next spring, and unless 
for some vory good reason these are the 
ones to fatten and sell. 


SHEEP.—The surest way to ascertain the 
aye of sheep is by their front teeth. They 
are ¢ight in number and appear the first 
year ail of one size. The next year the two 
middle teeth fall out, and in their stead 
grow two large ones: The third year a 
sinaller tooth appears on each side of the 
two large ones. During the next, or fourth 
year, there are six large teeth. In the fifth 
year all of the front teeth are large. After 
that the only way to determine the age of 


sheep, is by the worn appearance of the 
Leeth. 

Mant RkE.—It should be remembered that 
the value of inanure troin all aniinals varies 
yreatiy with the character of the food, and 

bO“U i os i os yaiu , rot 
vra 
j n~ 
t ; iLA, 4 | Fi | 
retuse froin the table. And all the time 


that these refuses are making rich tmanure 
they are also making neat, and tgking all 
these advantages there is too much profit 
for the farmer to lose, and he should save it. 
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“NOW IS THE TIME TO. 
RAISE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 








A Copy of our Beautiful Oieo- | 


graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium |, 
su exact copy sold for §15,0%, end to-day graces the 
walls of the Gnest priva'e gallery i America. It ts 
printed on the best and beasviest pape , aud covers 
wore than @ve hundred equare touches. It contains 


twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- | 


ing produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, moke 
ita veritable transcript ‘rom lite, 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of ithe oil palnoting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the waturainess of the photograph, The must dell- 
vate details of color and expressivn are brought out 
with startling vividness, and on'y en the closest ex- 
nuwination is the mind satisfied that itis not a photo- 
xraph colored by hand, 

As to THE Post, there are few In this country, oF 
any other country, who are not familiar with it. E»- 
tablished im M21, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
Aweriea, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadiny Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse. Fact and Fiction. 

A recoru of sixty years of continusus publication 
proves its worth and popularity, TH Post has never 
mtssed an issue, Ite Fietlon is of the highest order 


avd itcombines In 


the best original Stories, Sketcbes and Narratives of 


day. itis periectly free from the degrading and pol- 
tuting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
jiterary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion to ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 


plete with useful information and Amusement, com- | 
prising Tates, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- | 


vedotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Sciences, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Eesays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discovertes, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, as wellasallthe novelties In) Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest Information relating to 
all matters of personal anu home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered thelr homes, 


ee 


TERMS: 
92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


} ‘ 
( } | - l BS. 
2 coplesone year (and ‘'Preseniung the Bride’ 
LO GCI) cee cece cece ence rene eeee wee eene cere eenees $30” 
Jcopies one year mi 7 ee 
sy _ -. 600 


4 copies one year 

56 copies one year sid ia .. 88 
10 copies one year vi = . 6 00 
D copies one year op =r . BO 


Sg Av extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 


~ to a person sending aclub of five or more, 


New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be | 


added te each sabscription, to pay 


postage aud packing on the pic- | 


ture. 


The Promium cannot be purchased by itself ; it can 
only be obtained in connection with TH Post. Only 
one premiuin will be sent with each subscription, 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. , 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clubs will be in the field as early as possi- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are se low that If the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at once, 
and thank the getter-vp of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up ot a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, ‘PRESENTING THE Buipe,*’ free for bis 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also. 





Hevw te Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draft 's. When 
neither is obtaimable, send the money in a rex- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Fail- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent vash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Change of Addrem. 
Subseribers desiriag their address changed, will 
please give their former postofice as well es their 
resent address 
Te lerrespendewis. 
in every case sendus your full name aad address 
if the information desired is 
aot of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters tu 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
(Leck Boa 6.) 736 Seucom M.. Philea., Fa. 


if you wish an anewer 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











HOSPITALITY. 

What pleasure it is to receive a genuine, 
hearty welcome! Yes, evento be seized 
upon by two or three pairs of dear little 
hands, your outdvor belongings forcibly 
captured, and yourself thrust into the very 
cosiest sleepy hollow of a chair. In vain 
| your protestations that twas merely a pass- 
ing call, or your plea of some important 
shopping requiring all that fast<eparting 
daylight—for there you are, and there you 
must remain. 

cre longa fragrant odor of coffee comés 
| stealing in; sweet, laughing Voices, and 
| kind, happy faces are around us;the warmth 
from the hage pine-logs imparts a genial 
glow on that cool spring evening—thbus four 
of our senses are gratified, as will shortly 
be the fifth—the lowest, we are told, and 
| most allied to the animal nature. 

Certainly poets never make it their 
theme, summarily dismissing the subject 
in a line or two—for instance, that oft 
quoted 











‘Now, goed digestion walt on appetite, 
Aud health on both,** 

A grand old virtue is hospitality,and, like 
charity, covers a multitude of sins—a bar 
baric one, also, and with the Arabs of the 
| Desert had once a higher significance; for 

did the stranger share their food, ‘his life,. 

even if a toe, was henceforth sacred. So 
ancient is it, too, that we may trace it back 
to Paradise; for does not Milton say of Eve, 
when preparing for her guests— 


‘On hospitable thoughts intent.** 


"Tis good to read of those ancient baron- 
| jal halls, at portals the stranger 
| knight might dismount, or the pilgrim afoot 
crave an hour's rest, and both sit down at 
the well-spread board, departing thence un- 
questioned, 

Guess they'd make a different: manner 
| ot exodus in these days of higher civiliza 
tion. Neither would they gain admittance 
within the entrance door, for Jeames Yel 
low-plush and John Thomas would look 
less favorably on 


whose 


those ‘“‘travel-stained”’ 
garments than did ‘the baron’s retainers’ 


of olden time. 


But if the entertainers are changed, so 
likewise are they entertamed. In old) ro 
| mance or ballad, we never read of tramps, 
or sneak thieves, or the rights of hospital 
ity abused by a spoon being pocketed, or 
flagon hidden in the ample folds of a dou 
blet. Theretore, as we are not likely to 
entertain ‘‘an angel unawares,"’ we 
practice less unbounded hospitality. 
So, with a sigh for the good old days, let 
us devote ourselves all the more heartily to 
those friends and guests who 
visit us, bidding them, in 
words — 


‘Welcome hither 
As is the spring to the carth.** 
A a a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Thay 


sometimes 
Shakspeare’s 





At some of the railway stations in Paris 
daring robberies have of late been c um- 
mitted by individuals disguised as porters, 
who, while travelers are occupied in pur- 

| chasing their tickets, pretend to take charge 
of their baggage, placing the trunks and 
boxes on a truck, and immediately after- 
wards disappearing with their booty, which 
they convey to some adjacent den. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| ne 

| THE Westminster Teacher takes exception 

to the course of the young people of the 

Sunday -schools who peddle tickets on Sun- 

day and other daysfor church festivals, pic- 

nics and magic-lantern shows. It likens 

them,to the ‘‘money-changers in the Tem- 

ple,’’ and says that they ought to be driven 

out. Itsets at naught the apology that this 

ticket-peddling is a work of necessity and 

| mercy. 

| — 

| PrRuaps few people have ever asked 

, themselves why they admire a rose so much 
more than all other flowers. If they will 

| consider they will find, first, that red is, in 
a delicately graduated state, the loveliest of 
all pure colors; and secondly, that in the 
rose there is no shadow,except what is com- 
posed of color. All its shadows are fuller 

in color than its lights, owing to the trans 

lucency and reflective pow 


| er of its leaves 


Iw i ‘ *, 
iN the war mathe ve n the total 


| militia force raised. was 71,622 


men In 


this war, on the Government side, 61,862 
were killed in hattle,34,727 died of wounds, 
and 183,287 ded of disease—about twice 
the number of the total killed in battle. 
The total deaths were 279,876, and there 
were 199,105 deserters. 

A GENTLEMAN who lately had business 
in the General Land Office at San Francis- 
co, said his Christian name was “Usual.”’ 
This was thought to be a joke by the Reg- 
ister, but the gentleman gave this explana- 
tion of how he happened to receive it: His 
father was greatly desirous of having a 
daughter, but, as child after child was born 
to him, he was disappointed. When the 
seventh child was born, his father was 
compelled to exclaim: ‘A boy, as usual. 
And I guess he will have to go through 
life as Usual.’’ 


THERE are clouds as wellas sunshiné in 
this life, and one cannot expect to live con- 
tinually inthe latter. The clouds are 
sometimes those of adversity, sometimes of 
sorrow, and often are the shadow of ca- 
lumny. Patience ‘s required under all 
these afflictions. Consciousness of inno- 
cence where your good name has been as- 
sailed should sustain you, and enable you 








| The lines often number nearly a 





to patiently await future vindication. Be 
assured thatthe ignorantand vulgar will be- 
lieve the worst that may be said of you. 
The intelligent and just will accord you a 
fair hearing before they condemn. 

Aw officer of a school in Boston for the 
blind says that sightless persons may  be- 
come the most expert piano-tuners. Through 
its constant exercise the faculty of hearing 
becomes so acute that intervals in the scale 
of sounds, which are so slight as to be un. 
noticed by other persons, are readily de- 
tected by the blind. The slighest imperfec- 
tion in unisons is discord to them. Their 
knowledge of the mechanism of pianos is 
obtained through the use of models and the 
dissection of old instruments. Besides, they 
are thoroughly taught in that branch of 
physics which treats of the nature of sound 
and the laws of its production and trans- 
inission. 

In the Island of Jamaica vessels are load 
ed with bananas by negroes marching in 
single file, each with a bunch on his head. 
hundred 
men and women. As they go to and from 
the vessel a negro, with a loud, melodious 
voice, sits on deck and calls off the tally in 
a sing'ng, drawling tone, as follows: Ba- 
nana da, one, one, one;banana da, two,two, 
two; banana da free, free, free; mark me 
down foah, foah, fo; five and tally, five, 
five; banana da, five, five, five; banana da, 
five, five, five, five, and tally five, five. 
They can count only up to five. so a white 
nan of superior attainments sits Lear and 
keeps tally by fives while the negro re- 
peats his count. 


Ir being rather dull around Reading, one 


| day recently, a reporter made a column ar- 








the Mexican war the total number of United | 


States troops was 181,282. In the late civil 
war the Union forces numbered 2,853,132 
men, of whom 173,079 were colored. In 


ticle out of interviews with a number of la- 
dies of that city. He asked them how a 
man should propose toa woman in order to 
win his suit. The answers were, as might 
have been anticipated, of all  sorts— 
wise, witty, and silly. It seemed to be the 
pretty general opinion that lovers were too 
long coming to the point. They ins‘sted 
that they loved, and kept on urging their 


| love until the wooed one was bored by such 


protestation. If they only asked the mo- 
Inentous question sooner, the anxiety might 
have been short-lived. If these charmers 
are to be relied on, the more haste the less 
speed does not apply in courtships. 

Wuat is known in Germany as the 
American duel, in which two persons are 
supposed to draw lots to determine which 


| Shall blow out his own brains, is stated by 


the Berlin correspondent ot a German 
newspaper to have been announced so fre- 
quently of late as the cause of suicide in 
high life, that it is being looked upon with 
suspicion asthe cloak for facts which the 


surviving relatives would find it exceeding- 
; 





' 


lisagreeable to have made public. If a 
naster In the army, or a cashier in a | 
bank, has been embezzling funds, and 


shoots himself when on the point of detec- 
tian, it is stated that he bravely complied 
with ‘he dictate of honor in an untortunate 
American duel, and his family administer 
upon the residue of his property, make good 





—_ 
——— 


his defalcation, and, if necessary, buy the 
silence of outsiders who know the facts. 

AN ingenious attack of cholera occurred 
in a popular restaurant of Naples, where a 
well-dressed young man ordered an expen- 
sive meal, and was apparently seized im- 
mediately after eating it with such violent 
internal pains, and assumed such a deathly 
pallor, that the guests, with whom the pos- 
sibility of an affection from Egypt is fre. 
quently a topic of conversation, hurried, in 
consternation, from the place. The young 
man was taken to a hospital apparently ina 
state of collapse, but there the physicians 
soon concluded that he was shamming. It 
turhed out finally that he had no money 
about his person, and feigned an attack of 
cholera to avoid being required to pay 
for his meal. 





Tue Germans of Iowa are starting a 
movement to oppose the woman's stffrage 
agitation. They say that if women ob- 
tained a right to vote they would be under 
the influence of the clergy, and would take 
an extreme position in relation to beer and 
wine drinking and the observance of Sun- 
day. It would be impossible to reason with 
them in favor of moderate and reasonable 
temperance and Sunday laws, and their 
votes would establish total prohibition and 
blue laws as bad as those formerly enforced 
in Connecticut. Various German journals 
affect to regard this threatened evil as a.se- 
rious and imminent character, and call 
upon the Germans as a body to take a pro- 
nounced position in opposition to it. 

THE statement which was made some 
time ago asto England furnishing images 
for Hindoo idolaters is now reiterated with 
increased earnestness. It is said that these 
false gods are made in great quantities at 
Birmingham, and supplied as ordinary mer- 
chandise. They are mostly small afiairs, 
intended for household use. The larger 
images, for the temples, some of which are 
of the size of wooden Indians, and \some 
larger, are made by the natives. In costly 
temples these large umages are sometimes 
richly ornamented, even if rudely carved. 
It is by no meansrare to find their eyes 
imade of diamonds or other precious stones. 
The names of the Birmingham manufactur 
ers of small idols have not been made pub- 
lie, although there has been considerable 
inquiry for them on the part of persons in- 
terested in missionary affairs. 

In the general enlargement of woman’s 
sphere of employment, the dispensing of 
drugs suggests itself to us as a pursuit ad- 
mirably adapted to the sex’s capabilities. 
The practice of pharmacy requires little in 
the way of physical strength, and certainly 
woman’s capacity for receiving the neces- 
sary preliminary instruction is quite as 
greit as the average drug clerk’s, while her 
superior delicacy of touch and dexterity of 
hand would be of great advantage in the 
nicer duties >of the position. As to the 
comparative probability of her substituting 
morphine where quinine was prescribed it 
would be difficult to predict, but as a pre- 
cautionary measure it might be well to ad- 
mit to positions only such applicants as a 
certain degree of age and unattractiveness 
precluded from possible disturbance of the 
affections. 

ONE hears less of ‘‘good old days’’ than 
one used, and this is certainly an evidence 
ot improvement, but how constantly is it 
asserted that our age is unromantic. And 
yet the every-day matters of commonplace 
lite have always been the materials with 
which genius has done the most. We never, 
or very rarely, find the best poets of any 
age singing of things past as superior to 
things in use. The novelists whose names 
will go down the ages are those who have 
found their material ready to hand. A deep 
thinker observed the other day that the He- 
brew poets incorporated the arrow and the 
javelin into their songs and showed no dis- 
position to glorify the flint knives or haw- 
mers of their ancestors.. The Greek writ 
ers, too, were content with the description 
of things familiar in every-day life, which, 
romantic as they appear to us, were ord 
nary enough to them. The fact is, that 
genius takes the commonplace and gilds it 
with the marvelous; picks up the pebble 
and irradiates it with the diamond. Theele- 
ments of romance are always in our midst. 
The mind to adjust them only is wanting. 
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BY Cc. J. 





Beneath across, beyond ‘he town, 
Before a shrine for sorrows made, 
Three simple maidens knelt them dowa, 
And from their hearts devoatly pray'd. 


One, dreaming of create : things, 
The purple sea, the perfect sky, 
Béght, happy virda, with painted wings, 
Glad buds that bloom before they die. 
The waving wools—the sented alr 
Clung to ber heart, au! through her sighs 
Was heard the gentle maiien's pray'r.: 
“Oh, give me beauty fur my prize!’ 


A hidden furnace seemed to glow 
Within the second maiden's breast ; 
She heard the stirring trumpet blow, 
She saw the warrior’s plume and crest, 
Ambition dagzled in her eyes 
That life's reward—a deathless name ; 
Then from her heart came stifled cries; 
**1f | may live, oh! give me fame!"' 


The third fair maiden k»elt apart, 
Her eyes—a heaven starr'd with tears. 
Her white arms folded on her heart, 
She faced a mystery of years. 
A sudden rapture seemed to lift 
Her very soul to heav'n above ; 
**Be mine, ** she praved, ‘**this priceless gift: 
Let me be loved by one I love!" 
———_ 


Heiress and Doctor. 


BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 





dear Stanley,” said Doctor Jeffries, the 
rising doctor of the day, as he sat on the 


| SHALL never marry an heiress, my 
balcony of his friend’s house at Brighton, 





wantonly smoking a strong Havana, in de- 
tiance of his own fadgment. 

“You are very kind to keep throwing 
then so persistently in my way. 

“I am sure 1 should like to oblige you ; 
but it is quite 5 amp 

“My mind has for some time been defi- 
nitely made up. 

“If there isto be a Mrs. Jeffries, Heaven 
torbid that she should be freighted with the 
insufferable arrogance of a woman of 
wealth !”’ 

‘‘How absurd you are, Caspar !’’ Mr. Stan- 
ley Childs replied. 

“You know well enough that because a 
woman is rich is no reason why she should 
be overbearing and offensive.’’ 

“No reason, certainly,’’ Doctor Jeffries 
echoed, dolefully. 

“But did you ever know a woman to 
think, or act, or be anything one might 
naturally ex of her?” 

“A man of your social position and large 
fortune, Casper,’’ his friend went on, ignor- 
ing this innuendo, “has certain duties to So- 
viety. You know very well that you can- 
not afford to marry a girl in the lower ranks 
ut life. 

‘You must certainly realize how necess- 
ary itis forthe future Mrs. Jeffries to be a 
woman whose education and associations 
will have fitted her for the onerous position 
of mistress of your establishment.” 

“J don’t think,’’ Doctor Jeffries said, do- 
liberately, drawing long pufis from his 
Havana—*“I ain quite sure, indeed, that I 
don't care a fig for the social duties you 
speak of, Stanley. 

“I shall certainly never marry a girl un- 
iess [ love her, and it is almost morally 
certain that I cannot love a girl with a pro- 
digious fortune. 

“You know how inaependent and selft- 
asserting rich women are. Idon’t like that 
Style. 

“I admire a woman who is shy and re- 
ticent—who is not above the plane of abso- 





lute confidence in, and dependence upon, 
the man she calls her husband. 

“I have never yet seen an heiress of | 
whom I could premise such qualities ; but | 
| have seen several girls in humble circum- 
stunces who possessed them in a large de- 
pree, 

“They were ladies, too, Stanley—ladies 
by instinct, whose native tact and retine- 
inent bad fitted them as perfectly for the 
adornment of society as the invst demrable 
‘associations’ could ever bave done.” 

“Do you mean to say,’”’ Mr. Childs asked, 
inc-eduluusly, “that anyone you ever met 
—any girl who has been poor all her life— | 
would have the necessary aplomb to do the 
honors of your house as well as—well—as 
well as Miss Chaplin ?”’ 

“And, pray, who is Miss Chaplin ?’’ Doc- 
tor Jettries inquired. * 

“What! you don’t know who Miss Chap- 
lin is?’? his friend exclaimed, promptiy 
turning hie argument from the universal | 
truth ot the eligibility of heiresses to the 
particular case of the young lady in ques- | 
tion. 

“At Brighton for three days, and not to 
know who Miss Chaplin is! Akh, then, in- 
deed, have you lived in vain !”’ ‘ 

“Mies Chaplin is a star of the first magni- 
tude, 1 suppose I am to infer?’ 

“My dear Casper, she is the whole uni- 
Verse !”’ 

“Is it a bad case, Stanley ?’’ the handsoine 
young doctor asked, with nonchalant 8i;- 
hificanee. ‘ 





“It is no case at all 

i aun q lite Dey ma l fi a* dts Her 
“Traction. 

lam a satellite to another | 
ave Deen saving Miss Chaplin for you 
»“*Much obliged!’ said the doctor, lazily, 


knocking the ashes off of his cigar. 
“W here is the young lady?” 
“Just over the way. : 
“Strange to relate, she is the quest of the 


plainest and inost unassuming people ia 
the tuwn, 


“By Jove! I believe that is => 
leaning against the trellis. I’m confoand- 
edly near-sighted, bitt methinks I recog- 
nize that ethereal biue gowti. 

“Can you see plainly, Casper?” 

“Yes,” the doctor answered, indiffererrt- 
ly ; “I can she ber quite plainly. 

“She is very pretty, but not nearly so 
pretty as the other young lady in the oriel 
window,” 7 

“That is your prejudice, Caspar. 

‘*There is no conrpartson possible. 

“Miss Chaplin is as mtich nandsomer 
than Miss Drury as you ure hamdsouér 
than I ain.” ; 

DoctorJeftries accepted this tribute with 
the lofty sirot 4 man who has been’ fed to 
aay on the sweets of flattery and adula- 
tion. ° 
— Miss Chaplin rictt?"’ he asked, casu- 
ally. 

“She is sole heir to the wealth of a trod- 
ern Croesus,’ Mr. Childs answered. 

ae seenee it!’ the doctor remarked, 
turnin 8 back to the prett ae °o 
site and to the fair youts aut in the ie 
blue dress, who by this time bad joined 
her comnpanion in the ofie? window. 

While she was deftly arranging the first 
June rose she had gathered in a pretty 
vase, and Mr. Childs across the way was re- 
monstrating with his handsome friend for 
indulging in an unreasonable prejudice,she 
was saying to a lovely womnan who sat by 
the window, in a charming toilette, “There 
has been a new arrival at Mr. Childs’ 
Ethel.” ; 

“Who is it, dear?” 

“A fine foil for you, Ethel—an eligible 
professional tnan.”’ 

MF na it, Marton ?"’ 

“It is Doctor Jeffries,” the you 
blue repiied. rr 

“He is immensely rich; handsome, tal- 
ented, and everything else that is tice. He 
is the chevalier of Brighton-” 

“No more of him, an’ you love me!” 
cried Ethel, langhingly. 

“A physician! My dear, don’t you know 
that the fundamental principle of my na- 
ture is an unbounded batted tor the inedi- 
cal profession ? 

“I could not flirt with a doctor if he were 
the iast inan alive, 

“I should feel all the while as though he 
were making an autopsy of iny nature. He 
would makea diagnosis of the case—he 
never would believe in the counterfeit 
symptoms of a flirtation.” 

Ethel laughed a sweet, low rippling 
ores in which Marion joined her. 

“No, Marion,” she said conclusively. 

“J never could regard a doctor as an elig- 
ible party. 

“In fact, I think the whole idea of a doc- 
tor’s falling in love, like other inen, is ab- 
surd and incongruous, 

“I never could be brought to commsider 
the matter seriously. For the life ofime, I 
never could think ofa physician with the 
slightest degree of sentiment. 

*You may appropiate Dr. Jeffries your- 
self, Manion, since you do not share my 
antipathy.” A 

**You are hard to satisfy, Ethel. 

“The man whom you marry must cer- 
tainly be a demigod.”’ 

“And failing that, 1 shall be an old 
maid,’’ she said, promptly, rising. 

“Dr. Jeffriesand Mr. Childs have just 
gone into the house, Marion. 

“I have seen your eligible professional 
man. Ho is quite out of the question.” 

Two days alter these conversations were 
held, early in the afternoon, a very pretty 
young lady might have been seen sitting 
under the cool shadow of a wreat rock that 
loomed up against the horizon, in the out- 
skirts of the town. 

She wore a delicious costume of that artis- 
tic shade we call gendarine blue. 

She was reading a book, but by no means 
with such intentness that she tailed to ob- 
serve the approach of a very handsome 
youth whoin she thought she recognized, 
but who evidently had not yet observed 
her. 

He carried a sketch-book in his hand,and 
a box of water-colors: 

He evidently meant to “do’’ the town, 
which lay calinly sleeping in the sun. 

He approached the rock in a singularly 
abstracted manner, considering the prox- 
imity of this very pretty young girl. 

But she was sitting on a little ledge just 
above bis line of vision, and he had se- 
lected his point of view, opened his book 
and moistened his brushes, before he 
caught a distracting glimpse of suft blue 
drapery, and a lovely tace whose ivory 
tints were inellowed by the drooping brim 
of a Leghorn hat. 

He was tempted to turn about abruptly, 
and apply hig brushes to tracing the out- 
lines of her flower-like face. 

lt was on his lips to ask the privilege. 

Would sbe think it rudie? 

He was not quite a stranger. 

They were neighbours, and no doubt she 
knew who he was, 

But it seewed an unwarranted presump- 
tion. 

When be caught her frank, fearless eyes 
looking at him. quizzically he said, with 
considerable trepidation, “I hope my pres- 
ence will not disturb you.” 


’ 


‘Not at all, sir,’ she answered, prompt- | 





ly, with the self- possessed manner _which | 
was her striking characteristic. | 
Her eves soug er book ayain st she 
eit a little GIscOonI) pum Bp See 
She tried to hx erfect * 4 
he manly figure that had suddenly nter 
posed itseif between her and the sea, 
' She changed her position, and in the 


effort to do so she let her book siip out ot 
her grasp. 

It fell obliquely on the edge of the rocky 
seat she occupied, and, glancing off, hit the 
blissful young artistaquare on the head, 





adroitly tilting bie jaunty hat over his 
eyes. 


"Ob, I beg your pardon { she cried, in 
alarin, as the young man spra up, and 
looked to see what instruinent of war was 
covering bim. 

, “T not throw it—indeed I didn’t—it 
ell.’’ ‘ 

He looked dowtt af the bonk, then up at 
the dismayed face of the young girl, and at 
her hands extended to implore pardon. 

He pushed bis hat back, and presently 
thinking there was something funny about 
his béing bombarded in that manner, he 
laughéd bony aud heartily. 

ére Was suinething contagious in his 
mirth, and beture she bad Vine to restrain 
the ya i od fnclination, bie fair asmilant 


was laughifig wRb hin. 
He picked up the k. 
Tt was open at the ffy-teaf, on which wae 


written in a fell round batrd—“Obscar ‘Fem- 
ple, Grosvenor Gardens.” 

A look of surprise stole over his face. 

“Are yot a friend of* Mr. Temple ?’’ he 
asked. 

“Mr. Temple is tfr¥ consin,’’ she an- 
swered, oar 

‘Is it possible ? 

“How strange that I have never heard 
hint speak of you !"’ 

“You ktrow Mr. Temple, then ?’’ she in- 
quired. 

“He is one of ny best friends,’ he said, 
warily. 

Then naturally they drifted tfrto conver- 
sation about Mr. Temple. 

The fact that they both knew him weff, 
and liked him, was as good as an introduc- 
tion. 

She was very unconventional, anyway. 

As fur him, be was no stickler tor cere- 
mony, and I think they both enjoyed it all 
the more for its being a trifle romantic. 

‘‘How much prettier she is than Miss 
Chaplin !’’ he said to himself, when be bad 

rogressed so tur as to seat himself at ner 
wg and look adiniringly under the brim 
of the Leghorn hat. 

“How inuch handsomer he is than Mar- 
ion’s doctor!" she imused, fluttering the 
leaves of her neglected novel. 

“Do not let ne ae ey «| serene yes a 
she said, aloud, looking sideways at hiin, 
and with a bewitching siuile. 

“The town bas no longer any attractions 
for me,’’ he said, gallantly. 

‘There isthe sea, then—an inexhaustl- 
ble subject fot artista—and the ships, and 
the beach, and the piers, and——”’ 

“Lady Galathea pnshrined on a cliff,’’ he 
added, av he roge and picked up his aketch- 
book. 


“The scene is quite to my fancy. 

“With your permission, I will reverse 
my perspective.’’ 

“Do you inean to putine in your pict- 
ure ?”’ she asked, innocently. 

“Ifyou will grant we the liberty.” 

“I don’t think it is guite proper, 
said, frankly. 

“Not it I give you the picture when it Js 
finished ?*” 

“Well, I don't know, 

“Perhaps that would be showin 
respect to ine; butit is quite a 
respect, I am atraid.” 

**Not at all,’’ he sald, stoutlv. 

‘Tt is a mere inatter of business, 

“You are sitting for your portrait, which 
you intend as a surprise to your friends,” 

“Could you paint my portrait?” she 
asked, with sudden eagerness, 

“Certainly,” he answered, “if you give 
ine time and opportunity.” 

“Very well,” she cried, clasping her 
hands in childish pleasure at tie prospect. | 
*You may begin atonce. How long will | 
it take ?”’ 

“Well, I can’t say,’’ he said, slowly, re- 
volving in his mind the question of how 
long he could reasonably continue a serics 
of sittings. 

“It depends 
burns. 

“T will 
like.”’ 

“Certainly. 

*“Beyin immediately ! 
employ. 

“I expect you to go right to work.” 

He obeyed her instantly. 

It was too delicious to have an excuse for 
peering iuto that lovely flower-like face,and 
fatboining tho depths of the great dark 
eyes that submitted to be serutinized for 
the sake of art. 


” 


soOIn6e 
ubious 


how genius 


upon 


make a sketch 


my 


to-day, if you 


You are in 


ny 


The conversation becaine more sprightly | 


as the sketch progressed. 

They chatted comfortably together, 
laughed a great deal, and altogether becaine 
wonderfully well acquainted. 

The fading lighton the water at length 
warned thein that the afternoon was all 
but spent. 

‘The artist closed his book, and put away 
his brushes reluctantly ; and his fair model 
picked up her shawl with tue feeling—so 
delighttul to one of her Bohemian tempera- 
iment—that she bad been decidedly uncon- 
ventional. 

**] wish Stanley could have seen her this 
afternoon,’’ the young artist said to hi:mself 
—thouyh in point of fact, if wishing could 
bave brought Staniey to the spot, ne would 





| 


| 


He hardly knew whether to accompany 
her back to the tows or not. 

He hesitated a moment, but she looked 
at him with a pleasant smile, the pl 
on ber hat preteens Any the fresh 
cw wee boldly up beside 


Along the beach they walked together in 
the rosy bight of the setting sun; por was 
that their pe ee. tagether. 

The next «fMernoon at the same time they 
were wending their way back te the 
town ; likewise on the nexs, and the next, 
and the next, and socom until the day of 
thelr first acquaintance seemed far in the 

and they were already old friends. 


The picture ressed showby. 

The artist complained of hi» lack of in- 
spiration. 

His model responded with a merry ban- 
ter, and often he would throw e his 


work, declaring it was of no ase to try to 
paint that day. 

Once the picture was irrevocably host,and 
had to be begur: ail over in. 

You may well aw that the artist was 
in no hurry to Sinisb bis task. 

There was something very romantic about 
their acquaintance. 

The young girl enjoyed a spice of adven- 
ture ; she a tatural relish for sub-rosa 
firtations, which prowmyted ber to keep ber 
appointments with her neighbor over the 
way a profound secret. 

he was In no hurry w have her picture 
com pleted. 

She allowed it to be wilfally neglected ; 
and often possibly preterred the long, balf- 
confidential chats which naturally grew 
outof their mutual proximity, the reading 
of poetry, &e., &c., Ww the monotony of a 
‘witting.’ 

The Says went fying by, assuinmer days 
are prone to, and this romantic pair were 
obviously entangied in the net of fate. 

He called ber Lady Galathea, and it 

leased her fancy to name bim Sir Proteus. 

They lived in # realin of poetic beauty ; 
in short, they were hopelessly in love. 

But ss asons of bliss are apt to pe short. 

The day of Bir Proteus’ departure was 
near at bend, and yet the expected picture 
remained unfinished. 

“Tam going away on Thursday,” he said 
to her, in a tone in which he strove in vain 
to suppress regret. 

“] aim going away, aud your pictdre is 
not done.” 

“Tin sure it is not my fault,” she said in- 
nocently. 

“T am sure I have sat for it often enough.’"” 

“That is the trouble," he auswered. 

“Yon sat too much.”’ 

“T only sat when you told me to,”’ she re- 
torted in resentinent. 

“Yes, but 1 told you to sit too often. 

‘However I do not think the result would 
have been very different even if I had 
worked in a more regular way. 

“T can’t paint a portrait.” 

“What !’ she cried indignantly. 

‘ Has your painting been all a farce ?"’ 

“I'm afraid it hav,”’ he said gravely. 

“IT made a teint of painting your’ picture, 
because I knew that that was the only way 
tw continue these chariu.ing days we have 
spent together, 

“Forgive me!"’ he pleaded, in a soft, per- 
suasive tone. “When I first saw your face, 
I thought that indeed I might be able to 
paint it. 

“But I have found it iunpoasible. 

“The few faulty lines I have traced on 
paper bear buta peocng | likeness to the im- 
age engraven Ou inv beart, 

“I love you, sweet Galathea! Can you 
pardon my shortcomings for love's sake?”’ 

She drew her band away with an affecta- 
tion of anger, and said, severely, ‘“‘How 
dare you speak to weso? You have not 
even deported vourself like a gentleman!” 

Her words were barsb, but something in 
ber face emmboldened him to catch ber in 
bis arms and say, “Do not be angry! I 
have acted in a coniemptible manner ; but 
I could not help it. 

“Your sweet face bewitched me. Your 
presence biased iny Judgement, and I could 
no longer actin #4 dispassionate manuer. 

“Twill repent in sackcloth and ashes, 
only do not condeinp metoa life of inis- 
ery. 

“I love you, my darting! In the first 
moment ne eyes beheld your bonnie face, 
I gave iny love into your keeping. If I 
have done anything wrong, forgive me, for 
love's sake.”’ 

She did not answer hiin, and, seized with 
an awful dread that the deception he bad 
practiced would be his ruin, he cried, in 
passionate entreaty, For (iod'’s sake, do 
not turn away from me! I love you as 
tew men love. 

“You are the lightof my lite, my onlv 
hope of happines-, 

“Tam going away. I do not ask you to 
love ine if itisa diticult task to perform. 
ag beg you at least to be kind. Forgive 
me !’’ 

At the inention of his going away, the 
great tears rose rebelilousl y in her eyes, 
and, in spite of her effort to bide thew, 
they bung heavily on her long, drooping 
lashes. 

*You are crying!"’ he 


said in terribie 


not have twnade the slightest effort to have | self-reproach, going down on his kuees be- 


secured his presence, 
He had enjoyed this tete-a-tete. 


But all the same, he wus thinking 
surprised Stanley « 1 have beer 
nis a w huge ar » 
7 t cA ve DO | as wi ml 
" received the Denefite of a London 
season, could deport herself like a queen 
ol mMxeiery. 


*You will come to-morrow at the saine 
hour?’’ he asked, balf ina business way, 
half in supplication. 

“Oh, yes!"’ she rejoined, in a matter-of- 
fact tone; ‘‘] shall come to-morrow.”’ 


side her,and covering ber hands with kisses, 
“Tama brute! I will go away where 
you will never see ine agait 
enn ” . & 
tiisa us Ww ® about her wali Q an in 
ji stant. 


“My darling, my darling! Can it be that 
you will forgive me, and love me too?” 

**Doa’t—ask ne—just—now!"’ she said, 
in a broken way. 

‘But—l think 1 will try—atter a while.” 

Her head wason his shoulder, ber lips 
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young man do but kiss her as boidiy as 
though that were his peculiar privilege. 

There is no record of the arguments he 
used to excuse himself; but they mus 
have been powerful, fur, balf an hour alter. | 
wards, be night have been heard saying, | 
“Do you think your father will give you to 
me wiliingly, darling ?”’ 

“Why, I supposed you knew my father | 
was dead,’ she answered. “I have been | 
anerphan since I was twelve years old.”’ 

“Why, [thought Mr. and Mrs. Drary 
were your parents!” he exclaimed, in sur- 
grrise. 

“Stanley Childs certainly told me so,” 

“Stanley Childs!" she repeated, in a 
cliged way, drawing herself away froin his 

MmUrace. 

“Is not your own name Stanley Childs?” 

“Certainly not!” he answered, proinptly. 
Then, piqued at the sudden coldness of her | 

! 





manner, he added, “My name is Caspar 
Jeffries, Miss Drury.”’ 

She put her hand to her head, and leaned 
heavily against the fence. 

“Do vou inean to say you are not Mr. 
Stanley Childs, but Doctor Jetiries, of Lon- 
don?" 

“Certainly,”’ he replied, amazed at the 
question. 

Her face was white as death, 

For a few mmoments she did not speak ; 
then, arousing berseif with an effort, she 
said, quietly, **1t seems we have both been 
laboring undera terrible mistake, Doctor 
Jeffries. 

“When we met by chance here six weeks 





ago, we assumed each ottier’s identity to be 
what we supposed it. If] remember right 
ly, we have never once addressed each 


Other by a surname. 

“The fanciful tithes we adopted were the 
only torims of address we used. This has 
led us into a Serious error, 

During all these weeks T have mistaken 
you for your friend, Mr. Childs. 


“Thad seen you with him; | had con 
founded your personalities, and, as I was 
never formally introduced to either of you, 
the blunder perpetuated itself, 

“You, it appears, have been under quite | 
as yrave 4 tuisapprebension, 

“You have mistaken me for my friend, 
Miss Drury, Whereas my real name is, 
hetRel Chaplin.” 

He was so astounded at what she said, 
that fora few moments he did not utter a 
Bound, 

Misinterpreting bis sileénee, sie said, ina 
voice full of bitterness, “It will be better 
for us both if we can forget Lue occurences 
ol the pust hour. 

“T release you from your engagement to | 
me, 

“Tt was made under false pretences, 

*ood-bye, I> tor Jetfries! 

“Believe ine, TL have not 
tered tuis error,.’’ 

She turned, and would have lett hin: 
buthe caught hertwo bands, and looked 
gravely into her face. 

“Ethel, my darling.” he said, tenderly, 
for the first time calling ber by herown 
name, “LT learned tolove you for your. | 
sell, 

“The fact that IT have mistaken your 
identity does not alter tiny lovey it is not so 
weak « passion as that trival circumstances 
could destroy it. 

“T have indeed been taboring under a 
strana tuistake, but the mistake does mot 
lie wilh ty love, 

“If you can love as Casper Jeffries, 
whom you deigned to love as Stanley 
Childs, ny life and inv love are waiting 
for you.” 

She hesitated a moment; then throwing 
herselfinto his arms, wigh alow ery, she 
muriiurd, brokenty 

“TPT cannot give you up! 
all!’ | 

He clasped her to his heart, and into her 
willing ears he poured a stream of passion. 
ate ul erances Whose purport itis not hard 
to i UeSS. 

“What will your friends say?" he que- 
ried, afler a very long tine. 

“They will be delighted, I iuayine,”’ she 
answered. 

“You are quite a catch, you know, Doctor | 
Jetlries. | 

“But to think of your being a doe- | 
tor! ; 

“T never could abide doctors, and L. al- 
ways said 1] wouldn't marry one if he were 
the last mman I could yet.” 

He laughed, as well-he could aflord to, 
having bis arin about her supple waist, her | 
head on his shoulder, and her promise in 
his heart. 

“You were something like me in your | 
autipathy to doctors, 

“7 had the sate feeling about heir- 
esses, 

“l always said | 
one, 

“But, you see, the fates decreed it other- 
wise, 

“My darling, without doubt, it bas been 
owing to the irresistible ‘Attraction of Op- 
posites.” ”’ 


purp sely foos- 


I love you,atter | 


would never marry 
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A Wonderful Remedy. 


The new Vitalizing Treatinent for chronic 
diseases, introduced to the public by Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1100 Girard street, Phila 

bia, Is allect uy Os mertu cures 

0S I MOT N tart ‘ iLarrn Rheu 
matiau ete l isands have been 
lieved froin suffering during the past thir 


teen years,and hundreds saved from death, 
by this new discovery. Send for their 
—— in which you will find ail de- 
sired imformation in regard toa treatment 
which is destined to revolutionize the prac- 
tice of medicine. j 
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All a Dream. 





BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 





ing up anddown the Charing Cross 
Railway Station, bis hands in his poc- 
kets and a thought‘ul look on his face. 

“By Jovel’’ he said to binmmelt; “only to 
get away from those dreadful old maids, 
and the not less dreadfal match-making 
mothers, ld go tothe ether end of the 
world! 

“But whereto go to firstis the ques- 
tion. 

“Here goes! 

‘* ‘First-class to Paris,’"’ he said at the 
ticket-office. 

Having ascertained when the train was 
due,and finding he bad still fifteen minutes 
to spare, he went into the telegraph office, 
and sent a message ;— 


“Send my traps to ‘Bristol Hotel,’ Paris. 
Take a month’s holiday. 


NE E years ago agentleman was walk- 
i 


“WiISTERN.” 


“Now, I think that will do,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘and I shall be free for a- whole 
month!” 

Tue next day tovnd Lord Wistern—for 
this gentleman was ai nobleman—in 
Paris. 

His traps, as he called them, had also ar- 
rived, 

But, contrary to his desire, his valet had 
arrived with them, 

“What the deuce havé you 
for? 

“Did I nottell youto takea month's 
holiday ?” 

‘*‘] understood that ny lord was about to 
take a holiday,’”’ answered the man, bow- 
Mig. 

“Butif your lordship can spare me, I 
should be glad of a few days to my- 
self.’’ 

“Then take thein, and be hanged to you, 
if you will. 

*“(30, 

‘Be here this day month. 

“There!’’ he added, throwing a purse 
across the tablet “take what you want,aud 
ve off!’ 

The nan, who seemed quite accustomed 
to his master’s eccentricities, took outa 


come 


| suin of money, returned the purse, and 


said good-bye. 

His lordship sank back in his easy chair, 
and laughed softly. 

“Tam safe! 


“Now Iecan breathe! But where can I 


4 gonow ? 


“By Jovel i feel like a schoolboy let out 
for an hour, with plenty of cash in his poc- 
ket that he doesn’t quite know what to do 
with. 

“Well, I'll not stay here; I'll go to Italy, 
Giermany, Spain. 

“Ah, T will first spend a short time in 
sunny Spain, see bull-fights, and—— 

“Yes; LT have made up my mind!” 

So the next morning saw his lordship in 
a comfortable first-class carriage on bis way 
to the Spanish capital. 

Here he found the weather insufferably 
hot, and he determined to go South. 

In large letters, he read— 

“Special Train to Valencia, the Garden of 
Spain. 

“sea Baths, Royal Bull-Fights, Fair, &c., 
Xe, 


‘Just the thing for me!’’ thought Lord 
Wistern. 

\nd he straightway took a seat, not in 
the special, but in the mail train for Valen- 
Cha. 

Now it came to pass thit on his arrival 
there al! the rooms in the hotel were taken, 
and his lordship had to putup with lodg- 
ings in the house of a widow, with an only 
daugbter, who let apartments. 

Very handsome and luxuriously furnish- 
ed were these apartments, ; 


So his lordsnip felt thankful that his 


| lines had fallen in pleasant places, and set- 


tlet down in bis soft-cushioned rocking- 
chair, quite as much at bhomne as it he had 
spent all his life there. 

Now, the house, although situated in one 
of the most central and aristocratic parts of 
Valencia, looked from the back into a nar- 
row srteet where dwelt clerks,dressimakers 


| —indeed, quite respectable people, but all 


under the painful necessity of earning their 
own bread, 

Lord Wistern’s bedroom looked upon 
this street,and every morning bis attention 
was drawn to a young girl who hung outa 
gold-tineh, and watered soine pretty plants 
she had in ber little baleony. 

Beautiful as a houri was this girl. 

She made a picture worthy the neil of 
Murillo, or the prince of painters, Rapbael. 

Hiis lordship never tired of watching 
her. 

‘There is the girl I could make my wife,” 


| he thought. 


“She is perfection; would grace any posi- 
tion. 

‘‘T will ask Donna Dolores (the landlady ) 
who she is. 

‘For ber sake I could give up my wan- 
dering life. 
“T am 

valet. 
‘He would soon have found out all about 
ner. 


W hat arins; they are as white as alabas- 


sorry I did not bring my 


W hat an angelic face! 

‘Her teeth ar 

‘Her stnile—— 

“T’'in a gone man! 

‘‘Despite my forty years, and the cloud 
hanging over me, I’tn in love for the first 
time in my life,and with a girl I don’t even 
know 1!” 


vory. 


Now the family of his lordship bad for | 
several generations been thought very ec 
centric. : 

His great grandfather, on reaching the | 
age of fifty-five, had shot himself, for no | 
earthly reason but that he was tired of 
life. 
His grandfather, on reaching tbe sane | 
age, bad banged hiimeself. 

His father, for an improvement, took a 
dose of laudanum. 
“Temporary insanity,” the coroner called 
it; but most people called it suicidal inania, 
banded down from father toson as an in- 

heritance. 

“Who knows,” thought bis lordship, 
“with such a lovely partner as that girl, 
but that I might escape the tate of my 
fathers? . 

“Til ring the bell,and ask Donna Dolores 
who she is.” 

Now the landlady was in a state of great 
excitement at having an English milord 
staying with ler. 

Great expectations rose within her. 

Was he not rich—very rich? 

For did he not pay his bill every time 
she presented it, only glancing at the sum | 

| 


total, and never noticing how some things 
had been charged two or even three times, | 
and other little items (that he would have 
been at a loss to know what had becoine of, | 
seeing that he had never seen them) found 
their way into the account? 

Of course, he must be very rich to Jo 
this. 

And had not a gipsy prophesied that 
her daughter would inarry arich English- 
man? 

And being a Spaniard, and consequently 
superstitious, she felt convinced that the 
time had come, and expected every minute 
to be asked for Aurelia’s hand. 

If Aurelia, had not been an awkward, 
tall, fat girl, with a very red face, a pug 
nose, wide mouth, and little bead-like eyes, | 
she might have been very beautitul, and | 
his lordship might have noticed her; butas 
it was, be had not taken the slightest no- 
tice of her existence, or bad an idea of 
the airy castles ber mother was build- 





ing. 

Bo when he rang the bell, and the little 
widow came running in, he was quite sur- 
prised at her alacrity, and also at the bean 
on ber countenance. 

**What does milord require?” she asked, 
in dulcet tones. 

“Hem! 

“Do you know that young woman over 
there? — she has just hung out that 
bird.”’ 

The w:dow’s face fell. 

“Oh, yes, mnilord! 

“It is Marie, the seamstress, 

“She is an orphan, and supports herself 
by sewing, embroidering, or——"’ 

“Oh, never mnind all that! 

“Is she married?” interrupted his lord- 
ship. 

“Oh, dear, no! 

“She is not over seventeen. 

“Her inother——”’ 

“There,there,I don’t want to know about 
her mother! 

‘She is very lovely ! 

“Ts she as good as she is beautiful?’’ he 
asked, hesitatingly. 

' Now there had uever been the slightest 
shade cast on Marie’s reputation. 

She was as pure as an angel. 

But the landlady drew her head 
she answered— 

“Well, I don’t like to say. 

“I never speak ill of my neighbors; I al- 
ways——”’ 

“My good woinan, when you are asked 
a —— you should answer truth- 
fully. 
uf want a straightforward answer to 
mine. 

“Is that young woman worthy to be the 
wife of an honest man ?”’ 

The widow coughed. 

“My dear sir, you must ask someone 
else. 

“TI never talk of anyone. 

“T have a daughter of my own; put I 
shoc'd be sorry —-”’ 

‘“‘There, there, iny dear madam ; 
want to bear inors!”’ 

And bis lordship turned to the open bal- 
cony. 

Donna Dolores left the room. 

Lord Wistern stood thinking for some 
time, then he came tothe conclusion that 
he would follow the exampie of his fore- 
fathers when the time came; only, unlike 
them, he would leave no widow or son to 
tnourn him, and have such a dark fu- 
ture. 

He sighed deeply. 

Better tohave stopped amongst a regi- 
ment of ola maids and .match-making 
mothers than to suffer so. 

He wuuld leave Valencia, and try to for- 
get the girl be ors _ face of Murilio's Vir- 
gin,ot whom the landlady could on! 
with a blush. i dentin 

So his —. went back to Paris, glad 
re meet his faithiul valet waiting for 
lim. 
_ The widow remained with Aurelia wait- 
ing for another rich lodgér, almost hating 


up as 


I don t 





the little seamstress as the cause of send- 
ing the Englishman bome to his native 
land. 

A sbort time afterwards a blacksmith fell 
in ove with Aurelia, and married her, the 
widow selling ber handsomely-furnished 
house, and giving all to her daughter for a 
dowry, only stipulating thata corner in 
her daughter’s house should be her home 
for life. 

The craity blacksmith acquiesced; b 

. ut 
soon he began to beat his wife, and. then 
oat meahet a aeraring with him, and 
en y turning the old lad 
pa ay y out of 





The night was dark,and a bitter east wing 
was blowing. 

The poor widow was but scantily clad: 
moreover, she was suffering from asthma, 
aud the cold wind cut through the thin 
clothing, making her teeth chatter. 

Her cough racked her, and she could 
scarcely keep from falling. 

She was about to pass the street where 


| she had lived so happily, but she could 


not 

Her poor legs trembled and sobs cop. 
vulsed her frame. 

She went down the narrow back 
street. 

Marie, that beautiful sea was 
about to knock at the doorof her humble 
home. ° 

She recognized the widow, and put out 
her arin in time to prevent her froin fajj. 
Ing. 

What is the matter, dear madam?” she 
asked, in gentle tones. 

And then the widow burst into tears,and 
told her what had happened—how her son. 
in-law had turned her out of doors, and she 
had no home—nowbere to go, 

Marie was a tender-hearted little girl,and 
she put her arms round the miserable 
woman, uttering words of comfort,and then 
she said— 

‘Come with me, dear. 

““My house is small, I am poor, but I am 
young, and I can work for both. You shall 
be my mother, 

“I have no one to love or care for; I will 
love and care for you.” 

The poor woinan was overcome by the 
kindness of the girl she had done her best 
to ruin. 

She wept, and thanked Marie a thousand 
times, saying it could not be. 

But the girl would pot take a refusal,and 
insisted on Dorna Dolores going hoine 
with her. 

All through the bitter cold winter Marie 
toiled day and ates to procure food for 
herself and her adopted mother. 

In vain the widow entreated her not to 
work so hard. 

Marie answered witha smile, that she 
was young. ’ 

But time told. 

The fair girl became ethereally fair, her 
hands almost transparent,and a deep hack- 
ing cough shook ber frail fraine. 

The widow was beside herself. 

eShe did not know how wo act. 

She nursed the sick girl asif,in truth, 
she had been her mother. 

But all in vain, Marie faded slowly, till 
at last the r woman had the bitter know- 
ledge that her only friend had sunk intoan 
early grave, through working for one who 
had been her most bitter enemy; through 
whom she had lost a most brilliant 1- 
tion, and, what she would have valued 
more, a heart's fond love. 

True, Dolores had spoken no word against 
her, but it was not necessary to put into 
words every slander; a shake of the head, 
a bitter smile, ascorntul turn of the lips, 
is often sufficient to take away the reputa- 
tion of a worthy person, sufficient to mara 
lifetime. 

Marie had been laid in her humble grave 
six months. 

The widow continued to live in her 
rooins, supporting herself with a little nee- 
dlework, nelping those who required help, 
nursing the sick, comforting the sad, but re- 
morse filled her bosoin. 

She was very unhappy, and ail her good 
works could not take away the idea that 
she was the cause, in more ways than une, 
of Marie’s death. 

One dreary night, while wandering aim- 
lessly through the streets, her mind racked 
by ceaseless remorse,she found herself near 
the cemetery where lay the remains of her 
hapless friend. 

The gates stood open, though it was near 
midnight. 

She entered, sought the girl’s 
cast herself on her face in 
guish. 

Presently, some strange sound startled 
her. 

She looked around. 

An owl soaring above her head hooted 
dismally, and Donna Dolores trembled 
with fear. 

She began to pray. . 

All pty a & ure appeared to rise out 
of the grave—a Sody dressed in shining 
white robes, her head wreathed in flowers 
of purest white, in her band a beautiful 


rave, aud 
itter an- 


bouquet. 
It was Marie. 
“Forgive, forgive!” murmured the 


wretched mourner,stretching out her hands 
to the spectre. . 

Marie did not seem displeased, but the 
widow shut her eyes to try and avoid the 
sight, but in vain. ~” ee 

Ray ee for ~s wrong I did you- 
cried, imploringly. 

“T am caahte & rant the forgivenes® 
you crave,”’ replied iarie, in sweet but 
tone. , ae 
“It is not I you have wronged so mu 
these.’’ = 

She stretched out her arms, and Dolores 
saw three figures standing by Marie 
side. bots 
“It is of these you must win the par 
you seek. bree 

“They would have been my sons, tbr 
hearts more to have adored our heavenly 
Father, 

“I suffered much on earth, but greate* 
iny felicity in heaven. ‘5 

“What is adsy of tears, if % 
an eternity of bappiness?”’ 1” but 

Dolores kept her eyes tightly close yal 
the three figures standing together se° 


puy* 


to advance nearer to her. ‘th 

“I,” said the first, atali dark men, ws 
flashing eyes loosing sternly at 
would have been a great judge. 
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“J would have tempered justice with 





er would have made laws that men could 
have res without losing their self- 


“a drew back when he had finished 


speaking, pa 
ae the second,—“I would have 


carried the lainp of knowledge to lands that 
ignorance.” 

grove said a third, who had the blue 

eyes of Marie,—“‘I would have been a great 
hysician, and would have taught how to 
peal diseases that are now believed to be 
ble.”” 

mall three turned indignantly from the 

widow, and with one acoord cried ‘Curse 

? ji 

Tt seemed as it thousands ot voices had 

echoed the dreadful egpeiee. 

Donna Dolores could scarcely breathe 

ar. 
“— ‘on she cried out, in a broker 
voice— 

“Pardon, pardon!” — : ; 

But the figures vanished, and in their 
stead rose a stately building. 

In a large hall were sitting many gentle- 
ee llery were a few lad ies ; one 
young and very fair sat beside England’s 
favorite princess. 

More than lovely was she, but despite the 
velvet robes and glittering gems,the widow 
recognized Marie. 

A gentleman rises ; he casts one loving 
ylance towards Marie before he begins his 
seech. , 

She rewards him with a smile. 

She has no fear that he will break down, 
for bas she not read every word of the pa- 
per be holds in bis band ? 

Does she not Know that it is for the widow 
and orphan he is about to plead. 

Very eloquently he speaks; applause is 
heard on every side. 

Tears glisten in the eyes of more than 
one fair lady. : 

“This might have been,”’ said Marie. 

Dolores groaned. 

The scene changed. 

She sees a rooun—a library—in a gentle- 
man’s residence. 

A man looking older than his years sat 
by a table apparently reading. 

With an air of weariness he pushes aside 
the volume. 

A pair of handsomely-chased pistols are 
exposed to view in an open case, anda 
small phial marked ‘Poison’’ stands 
near, 

He passes his hand to his aching head, 
and moves as if to pick up the bottle. 

“No, no!’ cried Donna Dolores. 

“This is more than I can bear !”’ 

‘Hush !”’ said Marie. 

“Listen.” 

The man raises his head.e 

Dolores rocognizes Lord Wistern, ° 

He takes troin his bosom a smal! mina- 
ture, 

Itis one he painted when he was in 
Valencia, ‘ 

The face was Marie’s. 

He looked at it attentively, and then 
presses it to his —_ 

“My beautiful darling, be you what you 
may, I love you! 

‘“‘With your love I could have lived; now 
I seek death. 

“Life without you is not worth liv- 
ing. 
Marie, my beautiful dream-love, good- 
bye.” 

He lifts the phial to his lips, and drains 
the contents. 

Dolores shuddered. 

“Forgive, lady, forgive!’ she murmured, 
stretching out ,her trembling hand to 
Marie. 

“Forgive me,and let me repair the injury 
I have causoe.”’ 

‘Repair it!’ murmured Marie—“repair 
7." 

She took a crystal vase, and filled it with 
water, Saying, as she gave itto the widow 
‘Pour it on the ground.”’ 

Dolores obeyed. 

“‘Now,” she said, “‘gather it together and 
again fill the goblet.”’ 

“The water has filtered through the 
earth ; it is impossible,’’ said Dolores. 

“Thus it is with calumny,’ said Marie; 
“any one can scatter it; no one can recover 
it, nor repay for the injury caused. 

“A life of penitence and remorse cannot 
atone.”’ 

Saying this, the vision vanished, and 
Donna Dolores awoke,and much to her 
surprise, tound herself, not in the cold 
ceinetery, but, in her own comfortable lit- 
tle sitting-room, with Aurelia beside her 
singing a popu'ar song. 

Sbe ineditated deoply for a short time, 
and then went to Lord Wistern’s rooms. 

W bat between them was never 
known, but two months after there was a 
quiet wedding, and Marie spent her honey- 
‘noon at the English Lakes, 

_—— -— ——— © <p -—--- 

THE young lady to whom her lover sang 
‘Darling, Kiss My Tears Away,” was just 
leaning out in the moonlight for that pur- 
pose when a No. 12 bulldog happe:.ed 
around the corner. Talk about your “un- 
Kissed kisses,” there was a whole backyard 

of them while the town clock was 
striking one. 
ie oa scalyppees 

It seeins impossible that a remedy made 
of such common, simple plants as Hops, 
Buchu, Mandrake, Dandelion, &., should 
make 80 many and such great cures as — 
Bitters do; but when old and young, rich 
and poor, pastor and doctor, lawyer and 
editor, all testify to having been cured by 
them, you must believe and try -them 
yourself, and doubt no longer. 


shing forward the one at his | 








Debby’s Wedding. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








Year's dinner, Merildy?” inquired 
Farmer Mugwort, as he deposi an 
armful of maple-wood under the kitchen 
seve, and warmed his hands by the 
re. 
Miss Merildy paused in her occu nof 
frying doughnuts, long enough sl abenes 
ber father's question. 


l VITED Debby Safflower to your New 


“No, I hain’t!"’ she sna sourly. 
“I'm agotn’ to hev anes folks 
than her at my New Year’s dinner.” 


oe be!’’ 
‘armer Mugwort gazed at his daughter 
in open -mouthed surprise. ie 

“Now, I allus thought Debby Safflower 
is - PO capers agreeable,” he added 
mildly. 

‘‘Mebbe she is,to the men-folks !" snifted 
Merildy. 

“She’s oncomimon disagreeable to me, 
aud I ain’t a-goin’ to hev her here, so that's 
the end of it. 

“Wal, mebbe ‘tis, Merildy ; but we must 
not forgit she’s yer dead mother’s niece,” 
ventured.the old man; “Debby’s folks 
didn’t leave her, none too well off, 
neither.”’ 

“S'posin’ they didn’t!’ retorted the 
daughter crabbedly. ‘“Tain’t my fault, is 
it? 

“Anyhow, I ain’t a-goin’ to invite poor 
relations to eat dinner here. 

*“An’’pears like all our relations was 
poor now, mostly. 

“There's aunt Rhody’s folks hev clean 
broke up sence uncle Bijah sold out the 
farin and welt into the pork-packin’ in the 
city. 

“T aln’t a-goin’ to be 
though, nor by Debby’ 
she is iny cousin !’’ 

And Miss Merildy shut ber thin lips to- 

ether like a vice, and dipped out her last 
atch of pufly golden brown doughnuts, 

‘Dear, dear!’ sighed Debby Safflower 
as she sat alone in the little’ two-roomed 
cabin where she had lived ever since her 
mother-died. 

“New Year's Day again, and no turkey 
for dinner. 

“Not achicken even, nora mince-pie, 
nor anything nice. 

“Even my relations have forgotten me,” 
she continued, with a sigh. 

“There’s Merildy Mugwort has invited 
the minister’s folks and old Mrs, Marrow- 
fatto dinner, and never saida word to 
me. 

“And aunt Rhoda's folks, that I wrote to 
a inonth ago, haven't even answered my 
letter. ; 

“] 2 paces Ioughtn’t to hev invited ‘ein, 
seein’ | couldn’t get up a respectable din- 
mer. 

“But they’re as poor as f be. 

“And besides, how’d I know that a fox 
was a-goin’ to eat up my old gobbler? and 
the apples I’d saved for sauce were a-rot- 
ting down suller? 

“Well, I spose it’s all for the best, any 
way, for I haven’t a decent dress to wear w 
any place if I’d been invited. 

“And I won’tstarve, if I can’t have roast 
turkey and mince-pie. 

“T’ll try some sausages and make a batch 
of crulis, and I'll peel what apples are leit 
and cook ’ein for sauce. 

“Thank goodness, I’ve got plenty of fire 
wood, that uncle Mugwort cut ine, surrep- 
titious like. 

‘‘But wouldn't Merildy ‘a raved if she'd 
only ’a knew it.’’ 

In spite of her thirty odd years, Debby 
was a good-looking woman still. 

Her heir was as ripe as the inside of a 
ripe chestnut-burr, and her cheeks were 
still «s plump and rosy as when Ike 
Weatherbee bade her good-bye ten long 
years ayo, and went out west to seek his 
fortune. 

Poor Ike! 

Debby sighed as she thought of his merry 
face and his crisp brown curis, 

“He did care for me then,’ she thought, 
though he never said so. 

‘*But, of course, he’s married beforo now, 
so what's the use——”’ 

And rolling up ber sleeves over a pair of 
plump, round arins, Debby proceeded to 

eland core the few sound apples she 
could tind for sauce. 

Jingle, jingle! caine the sound of ‘merry 
sleigh-bells ; but Debby did not look outto 
see them. 

“Some happy folks going by,’”’ thought 
she, half enviously. 

But the sieigh did not go by. 

It stopped at Debby’s door. 

“Who can it be ?’”’ she thought, hastenin, 
to open the dvor. 

“Why, aunt Rhoda!”’ 

And in walked astout old lady, plentifully 
sorinkled with snow. 

“Su you did come,after all!"’ cried Debby, 
kissing ber. 

“But why didn’t you write? 

‘And where's uncle Bijah and the chil- 


stered by ‘em, 
ower neither, if 


dren?” 

‘“Well,’’ smiled aunt Rhody, dumping 
herself down in a split-bottomed rockiny- 
chair. “‘we didn’t write ’ceuse we wantel 

» s’prise you; a Bijah and the giris 

st in th eigt “ -taking 
DO Xess and els 

Boxes and baskets indeed ! 

Uncle Bijah came staggering in under a 


load that would have tried the strength ofa | 


roustabout. 

“Hello, Debby ! 
he cried. 

“You'll want to get this turkey into the 
oven right away.”’ 

Turkey ! 


Fetch me a hatchet !’’ 


Debby stared, while she obeyed, and 
uncle Bijah soon brought to lighta huge 
gopbler, yellow with ; and a brace of 
plump prairie hens, already trussed for 


roasting. 

Then followed a batch of mince-pies, 
with raisins and nuta,and two hu = 
cakes, frosted and ornamented with upids, 
roses, and lilies of the valley. 

“Nice enough for a wedding-cake,"’ 

bt —— - _ na a 

“Didn't know we'd got rich, did you?’ 
asked her uncle. 

“Wal we did, an’ ‘twan't in the pork- 
packin’, either,”’ he added. 

“Look here, Debby!” oried her cousin 
Abigail. 

“This cashinere dress, with navy-blue 
bows, is my present to you.”’ 

“And mine," pi Alicia,*‘is this beaver 
cloak, and fur muff and boa,”’ 

Debby’s cup of happiness seemed full, 
but there was yet anothef surprise in store 
for ber. 

“You haven’t forgotten me, bave vou, 
Miss Debby ?”’ wieta merry Voice. 

And there &tood Ike Weatherbee, taller, 
straighter, and handsomer ‘than when he 
started out west, ten years ago, taking 
Debby’s heart with him. 

They had a inerry tiine of it, roasting the 
turkey and prairie hens, setting the table 
with anew set of gold-rimmed china— 
Ike’s present to Debby—steaming the 
ploimn-pudding, and warming the imince- 
ples. 

And after dinner, while aunt Rhody and 
the girls washed upthe dishes, and uncle 
Bijah gave the horses a feed and led them 
to water, handsoine Ike Weatherbee found 
time to have a.chat with Debby, and some- 
how or another a gold ring found its way 
from his pocket to Debby’s finger—the 
torefinger of ber lett band. 

* a - * * ® 


“Did you know, Merildy,’’ said her 
father, ashe brought in the two ils of 
foaming inil«, the next inorning, udid you 
know Ike Weatherbee hed come back froin 
Californy, as rich as a Jew, and twice as 
good-looking?” 

Miss Merildy's sinall grey eyes shone 
with delight. 

“No!” she ejaculated. “Have you seen 
hin? Did you invite him to,come and see 
us?” 

“Wal,” explained Farmer Mugwort, 
slowly, “I seed him as I wasadriving the 
cows up from the pastur’ this mornin’. 

“Seems he cone with iz uncle Bijah's 
folks, yesterday, to spend New Year’s Day 
with Bebb Safflower.” 

“Debby Saffiower!” 

Miss Merildy grew fairly green with 
envy. 

“Brought Debby lots of fine dresses and 
things, too, the id; fur ‘pears like, when 
yer uncle sold bistarm and went to pork- 
packin’, he lent Ike half his money to go 
out west, and now [ke he's made a big for- 
chin for both of ’em.’’ 

“What luck some folks hev !"’ grumbled 
Merildy. 

“Why couldn’t you hev lent hii the 
money ?"’ 

“Wal, that’s what I wanted to do, Me- 
rildy,”’ returned the old man inildly. 

“But you wouldn't hear to it, you 
know. 

“Oh, and I forgot to say lke asked ine to 
come to his wedding !”’ 

“His wedding !”’ 

“Y es. 

“He was after the ininister to marry hitn 
an’ Debby Safflower this morning at ten 
o’clock.”’ 

oS 


To MAKE A Harry Home.—Learn to 
govern yourselves, and to be gentle and 
patient. Guard your tempers, especially in 
seasons Of ill health, irritation and trouble, 
and soften them by prayers, penitence, and 
asense of your own sbortoomings and 
errors, Never speak or actin anger until 
you have prayed over your wordsor acts, 
Remember that, valuable as is speech 
silence is often much more valuable. Do 
not expect too much from others, but re- 
inewusber that all have an evil nature, whose 
developinents we tnust expect, and which 
weshould forbear and show forgiveness our- 


selves. Never retort a sharpor angry 
word. Itisthe second word that make 
the quarrel. Beware ofthe first disagree- 
nent. Learn to speak ina gentle tone of 
voice. Learn to say kind and pleasant 
things whenever an oOpportunty offers, 
Study the character of each, and sympa- 


thize with all in their troubles, however 
sinal. Do not neglect little things, if they 
can effect tne comfort of others in the sinall- 
est degree. Avoid moods and pets, and tits 
of sulkiness. Learn to deny yourself, and 
to prefer others. Beware of weddlers and 





tale-bearers. Never charge a bad motive, 
| ifa good one is cneeivable. Be wg ee 
| firm, with children. Do not allow your 
children to be away from howe at night 
without knowing where theyare. Do not 
allow them to go where they please on hol- 
idays. Do not tarnish them with much 
spending money. Remember the grave, 
te judgment seat, and the scenes of eterni- 
ty, and so order your home on earth that 
you shall have a homme in heaven. 
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GENTLEMEN-—Your Hop Bitters have 


been of great vaiue tome. Iwas laid up 
with typhoid fever for over two months and 
could get no relief until I tried a Hop 
Bitters. To those suffering with debility 
orany one in feeble health, I cordially 
recommend them. 

J.C. STUETZEL,683 Fulton st.,Chicago, Lil, 


| is just published. 


‘fully gifted author. 


‘New Publications. 


“The Bride o1 Laummerimoor,’ the second 
volume of the new and cheap edition of 
The Waverly Novels, by Sir Walter Svatt 
It will be completed in 
Twenty-six Weekly Volumes,each volutwne 
being a novel complete in steli, and one 
voluine will be issued every Saturday entil 
the whole are published. Each book will 
make « large octavo volume. Price 15 cta 
Peterson & Sons, Phila., Pa. 

N. W. Ayer & Son's “Ainerican News 
per Annual of 1883 contains a carefully pre- 
pared list of all Newspapers and Periodi- 
cals in the United States and Canada, ar- 
ranged by States in Geographical Sections, 

by Towns in alphabetical order. 

It also gives the Population of the United 
States, and of each State, Territory, Coumy 
‘and = County-seat, the chief Cities and 
Towns and of nearly every place in which 
—- is published, from the Census of 
1 AJso similar information concerning 
the Dominion of Canada, from the Census 
of 1881. 

It otherwise contains a carefully-—prepared 
description of every County in the United 
States, as well as of euch State and Terri- 
tory as a whole, and of each of the Cana- 
dian Provinces, giving valuable ipforma- 
tion concerning their mineral deposita,chief 
Agricultural |p haeipsee principal manu fact- 
ures,nature of the surface oad tli. natin. 
area, etc. There is no other single publica- 
tion within our knowledge which contains 
lntormation of such varied uxe and value 
for general business purposes. Complete 
in all ita departinents, thorough in ite de- 
tails, giving just the information needed, 
and only that, siinply arranged, easily re- 
ferred to, carefully complied,— it is, in fagt, 
a model work of its kind; jor those having 
any interest in advertising in any way the 
work is invaluable. + Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $3.00 

“The Fair Exchantress; or, How She 
Won Men's IHearts,”” just published, 
is # novel of great power and intes- 
est. It deals chiefly withthe hietory o! a 
young girl, who, thrown upon the world 
through the murder of her mother is rescu- 
ed and educated by a wealthy citizen of 
New Orleans. The young girl, Mora, de- 
votes herself tothe detection and puntsh- 
nent of her mother’s assussin. Mora has 
several adinirers, all worthy and honorable 
inen, and her love affairs will certainly 
enrapture all lady readers, so cleverly are 
they depicted. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia. Price 75 cents. 

(iuy’s Marriage, or The Shadow of a Sin, 
the last production of Henry Greville, whose 
novels are so much admired inthis country, 
is in every respect worthy of ite wonder- 
Itis briliiant, power- 
ful and absorbing, with every characteristic 
ofaromance ot the highest grade. The 
opening is uousually bright, and the inter- 
est begins at once, growing in intensity 
with every chapter until the climax ms 
reached. The work isakeen and search- 
ing analysis ofaclever woman's lite, and 
the initnost workings of the femaie heart are 
laid bare in the most skillful and effective 
way. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila., Pa. 
Publishers. Price 75 cents, 

The high character of “The Popular 
Science Monthly” is vigorously sustained 
by its October issue. Of} its filleen articles 
there is none which will not repay caretul 
reading. The present state of thought in 
regard to the nature of life is well reflected 
in the first article, by Paul R. Shipmam, on 
Matter ob and Not-Living. Dr. Bayard 
then takes a hand in the conflicts of the 
inedical schools, to show that Homceopathy 
isaScience. Dr. Abraham Jacobi has an 
elaborate and most interesting article on 
The Historical Development of Modern 
Nursing. Clothing and the Atmosphere, 
by Radau; The Chemistry of Cookery, by 
Professor Williams;and The Alcohol-Habit, 
by Dr. Oswald, in his series on The Remnie- 
dies of Nature, are papers of great practical 
worth, Those of more purely scientific 
interest are Cyclones and Tornadves, The 
Colors of Flowers, Veygetating Animals, 
Hlow the Earth was Peopled, The Liver- 
Fluke in Sheep, The Savings of Science, 
etc., etc. The October Monthly is a kind of 
scientific book that will be permanently 
valuable. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. Fifty cents per number, 85 per 
year. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine” for October is es- 

fally rich in articles on travel. Atnelia 

Sarrhasan illustrated paper, Spin-Drift 
froin the Hebrides; Alfred M. Williatns, in 
The Giants of the Plain, deserites the babits 
and customs of the Osage Indians; Louise 
Coffin Jones sketches the Highlands ot 
North Carolina, and F. B. De Costa bas a 
timely contribution entitled A Trip to 
Ischia, the scene of the recent voleanic 
eruption. These ur Actors, by L. Clarke 
Davis, isa bright od yossipy paper upon 
the comedians whoinake up Mr. Daly's 
fainous Fifth Avenue Company. Frank D. 

Y. Carpenter, In Search of a Free-irader, 
comes to the conclusion that there are ne 
free-traders in this country. Inthe Hanis 
ot the Mob, ws a reminiscence of a thrilling 
scene in the lawless early daysof San Fran- 
cisco, as witnessed by a child, and **The 








| White-Fish of the Great Lakes, by G. 
Archie Stockwell, gives an account of 
f ! Northwes 


lies Pard«inson’s W ! Mlizabeth Cum 
ings, and Under False Pretences. by 
bel S. Emery. J. B. Lippincotuaé | 
Phila, Publishers. 
- Po <-——_—______ 
YARBOROUGH House,. RaLceion, N. (, 
I have used Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup tor 
my children,servants and tnvselfand think 
it the golden remedy.—Mrs, Dr. Biack well. 
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POOR JOSIE. 





BY PIPKIN. 





YNCLE ALFRED'S bome was in the | 


country. 
My little sisters and I lived with our 
» rents, in the very beart of a great, busy, 
Gusting manufacturing city. 

Our house was a very nice one, it is true, 
and although a narrow strip of garden with 
a strong fron fence was all that separated it 
trou the street in front, behind was quite a 
large lawn, with shrubs, and trees, and 
flowers, and a high brick wall around it, 
asainst which apple, pear, and plurn-trees 
were trained. 

There was a sumumer-horse, too, with 
creepers trailing over it; so that upon the 
whole we might have been worse off. 

It was very pleasant in spring-time to find 
the crocuses and snowdrops peep.ng up 
through the brown earth, and the trees all 
bedecked with blossoms and leaves, that 
for weeks to come the sinoke and grime of 
the city did not seem to soil. 

But notwithstanding all this, we thought 
about the country asa kind of far-off fairy 
land, and our annual sutnmer visit to Un- 
cle Alfred's great farm was something to 
look forward to months before the time 
came round, and to talk and dream about 
months after it was past and gone. , 

Uncle Alfred was a bachelor, but he 
deariy loved children, and was so good- 
natured, and pleasant, and nice, that we 


those of us who couldn't get up, hung 
4round his easyv-chair, or squatted on his 
footstool beside him. 

It was so delightful to hear him telling 
stories about allour country friends and 
favorites—ol course Linean the live stock 
about the farm, not hurman friends. 

We never failed to inquire about each 
and all of them every tine he came up,and 
used to ply him with questions that few 
sive Unele Alfred would have taken the 
trouble to answer. 

“Oh ves!’ be would tell us; “old Dob- 
bin the mare was as motherly-looking as 
ever, and would be delighted to earry four 
of us on her back when we came down | 
again. 

“And the filly, oh! it was growing, to be 
sure, though as yet it looked nought but 
leys. 

“Jemmy the donkey seemed to be get- | 
ting wiser every day. 

“The brown cow that cropped the lawn | 
still licked the milkinaid’s bair, and it was 
the cow that bad sent us the creams and the 
sweet butter, to show she hadn't forgotten 
tis, 

“The game-cock was more impudent and 
independent than ever, 

“Tne big sow, that always said * Yes,’ 
when spoken to, and threw herself down 
to be stratebed, wasn'tabit altered; and 
Brace, the Highland sheep-doz, cocked his 
head and barked whenever any of our 
names were trentioned.” 

And soon. 

Bat one winter Tfell ill of whooping- 
cough, and did not seein to get easily over 
it. 

“Send him down tothe country,’ said 
Unete Alfred, who paid us a visit one fine 
day in spring. 

“That'll make him all right in a week or 
twee.” 

So it was arranged that [should go with 
uncle. 

Ou, didn’t iny brothers and sisters envy 
me! 


They thought it quite hard that they | 


hadn't bad the whoopiug-cough as badly as 


I 


idea what it would be. 


you how T enjoved tnyself in the country, 
at dear old uncle's farm. , 

Sutlice is to say IT did enjoy myself, as 
oply atown boy could have done, and 1 
seemed to get better every day, and in less 
than a month could boast of a pair of rosy 
checks and a sunburnt brow, that said well 
for the wav I fared. 


There was not an anitnal about all the | 
place I did not make friends with,and even | 
the wild birds that built in the tree-tops | 


and hedgerows never seemed the least bit 
afraid of ine. 

lt is somewhat strange, though I am 
very glad, that it never occurred to ine 


to get a young bird and try to rear | 


it. 

It was great funto watch the lovely 
creatures, however, and listen to their 
mols. ‘ 

] was an early riser, and one of my chief 
delights used to be watching the staur- 
ings ’ 

here was acottage on the farin in which, 
| dare say, Somebody at sone Line or other 


uad dwelt, but which was now given up to | 


the rats, 

Not that these busybodies occupied the 
whole of the cottage, forthe starlings had 
taken possession of its chimneys. 

There they built their nests and brought 
forth their young, and there on sunshiny 

nornings they were in the habit of holding 
gh carnival 


(ne dav there was an inusua uproar 


mii © BLAI is 


One: of their young ones had fa:len down 
the chimney, and I believe I entered only 
just in time to prevent it froin being de- 
voured by the rats. 

What a beaGtiful, funny little innocent 
it was, to be sure! 

Not a bit like the old ones, with a bruad 


I promised to bring them something nice | 
when 1 returned, but at the tine I had no 


j 
| yellow mouth, which er when I went 
| to pick it up, and mo tail at all worth men- 
tioning. 
| If Leould have done so, I should have 
| laced it back in the nest to which it be- 
longed ; but this I knew I could not do, as 
| I did not know from which one it bad fal- 
len. 
So I thought— 
‘Ob, ifLeould only keep it, and tame 
, and rear it,what a nice present to take borne 
| to ny brothers and sisters!" 
I was more successful than I could bave 
dreamed of being. 
| I placed it in a tiny wire cage in my bed- 
| room window all dey, and, strange to say, 
its parents caine and ted it. 
| IT took it in all night, and it screamed so 
early in the inorning that I had to get up, 
| and feed it with dding and wori..s, 
that I had gathered the night before, and 
then go back to bed again. 
I have kept many strange since poor 
Josie died, but never one whose whole life 


| and bistory formed a better exainple of the 


power ot kindness, and to thisday 1 bave 
a warin heart towards starlings. 

My Josie never hed any fear. 

He was the boldest, not to say the most 
ington, bird ever I had. 

Why did I call bim Josie? 

I did not name him so. 

He biumelf tancied the name, and took to 
it. 

There was at my uncle's a horse called 
Josie, and when I hung the bird's cage 
on a nail outside the window, which I did 
every morning at four o'clock, for 
sake, be used to listen toall the sounds 


|aboutthe farm, and very soon learned 
| them. 
used to fight for places on his knee, and 


In less than four months Josie not only 
could pipea simple tune, but he could 
talk, and did talk constantly all day, ex- 
cept when doing mischief; then he was 
so very quiet that soine one always went to 
see what he was about. 

He was never contined to hia cage, but 
slept there, and could retire whenever he 
wished. : 

He used to follow me about the garden, 
and if be did not know the ins and outs of 
every shrub and flower in it, it was not tor 
the want of exainining them, and in 
about six months he*wasa very good lin- 
guist. 

tHe was very fond ofthe old horse called 
Josie, whose name he had ado 4 

He would sit between his ears, and call 
out— 

“Gee up, gee up, Josie !"’ most clearly. 

Then he would whistle on the dog, then 
crow like the gatne-cock, or mew like the 


| cat, then pipe a bitof a tune, and finish 


off by pecking the horse's brow, and cry- 
ing— 

“Gee up, Josie, gee up !”’ 

My uncle was delighted with him,and af- 
ter one of Josie’s little performances would 
always say to ine— 

“Well, well, isn’t it fanny ?” 

Josie svon learned this, and though he 
never laughed himself, whenever any of 
us laughed Josie would cock his eye, and 
inquire with such a knowing air, “Isn't it 
tunuy ?” 

I could not attempt to describe the de- 
lizht and wonder of my little sisters and 
brothers when they ine acquainted 
with Jusie, on my return to town. 

They had read of birds that talked, but 
hai never seen one before,and were at first 
a little afraid of him. 

As soon as Josie got out of his—cage, he 
flew straight tothe fender, very much to 
the surprise and alarm of pussy: 





But Joe poten there, turning his back | 


on her, anc 
kindly blaze. ; 

Pussy eyed the bird with her ears back, 
but when he coolly remarked, ‘‘Joe’s cold, 
poor Josie'’s co-co-cold. 

That's it, co—old. - 

‘Isn't it funny ?” 

Then pussy fled out ofthe room, and we 


| did not see her again for a week. 
Now, it is no part of iny intention to tell | 


But puppy and he got good friends at 
last, and it was highly amusing to see 
the:n both eating out of the same dish. 

Sometimes he used to peck at her in 


|; Inere Wantonness, 


Then pussy would hit at bim witha 
gloved hand, on which Josie would back a 


| step or two, and say— 


“Oh! you rascal! you ra—ra—rascal ! 

“*Me-aw—ine-aw. 

“Come on, come on. 

‘Poor Josie. 

“Isn't it funny?” 

Whenever Josie got a little excited he 
suffered from a nervous impediment in bis 
speech, 


spreading out*his wings to the | 





But at all times his speeches were about | 


; the most ridiculously amusing pieces of 
| oratory ever anyone listened to. Simply a 
| juinble of nonsense. 


Iiere is one, 80 you can judge for your- 
selt. 


astonishwent,and finding biumelf all alone 
down he would coine n, and settle with 
us perbaps, saying to himself, “Poor Jo,Jo, 
Josie, isn’t it funny ?"’ 

Poor Josie indeed ! 

1 cannut tell you bow very much we all 
loved biim. 

Even the servants were fond of bimm, al- 
though he was constantly doing mischief 
of some kind in the kitchen. 

He was 80 inquisitive, he mast see into 
everything. 

His beak did duty for a chisel and ham- 
mer both. 

He opened or bored through every parcel 
that came in. 

He was never tired -ofexamining the 
servants’ st aw bonnets, ribbons, and 


hats, and that did not at all improve thei. | 


When any of ny sisters gota new doll, 
Josie was never content until he had seen 
the sawdust ; and all the satisfaction w 
sisters got from Jo was this remark, “Isn't 
it funny?" 

Alas for our pet! 

A strange cat one day laid his back open 
with her claws. 

We bore bim in, and laid bim tenderly 
by the fire. 

But he never rightly rallied. 

And about,the third day he staggered on 
to the fender. 

“Poor Jo,”’ he said. 

“Jo is co-co-cold. 

“Ten't it 4 

He never spoke more. 

We buried him under an apole-tree on 
which many a song be had sung, many the 
laugh he had given us. 

hen we placed him in a 





cigar- 


Ss 
And in the bark,of the tree I cut the let- 
ters— . 
*Poor Jo.” 
ee 


OUTWITTING A BUL 





BY PERCY VERE. 





an old senool-companion named Jobn 
Grant, who was factor toa gentleman 
in the country. ; 

He had lately married a cousin of 
mine. 

He was a good-nature¢, kind-hearted fel- 
low,and a great favorita with all who knew 
him. 

I was, and still am engaged in business, 
but on receipt of my cousin's invitation— 
I usually called him John, ‘cousin’—1 bur- 
ried away from its @moky purlieus, and 
was soon installed under his hospitable 
roof, 

We both fond of fishing, and the 
agen A ofa river afforded every facility 
or its indulgence. 

Some days atter my arrival, I accoimpan- 
ied my cousin to see arecent purchase, 
a magnificent Dull, brought home. 

All the people about the place had turn- 
ed out to see the arrival. 


A FEW suminers ago, I was on a visit to 


It was a — powerful aniinal of a | 


brownish-zred co 
horns. 

Two men led it with ropes, as it had al- 
ready earned, a 
ness, 

It was let loose in a field near the river, 
the tences of which were deemed sufficient- 
ly trustworthy. 

One day not long after, my cousin had 
occasion to visit a neighbouring market- 
town, promising to be back early in the af- 
ternoon. 

Having seen him canter off on his favor- 
ite chestnut ware I repaired to the river- 
side with my rod, intending to kill tiie at 
all events, whether I managed to kill any- 


or, with a pair of splendid 


| thing else or not. 


Sauntering down the footpath which 
skirted the field in which the bull had 
been quartered, I saw the animal quietly 
browsing at some distance. 

Having heard or read somewhere that 
bulls have an antipathy tothecolor red, I 


determined to prove by experiment whether | 


it was true, 


Standing on a projecting stone of the | 


fence, on the safe side of which I stood, 1 
unfurled my red silk pocket-handkerchief, 
and waved it inthe breeze. 

It was sometime before his bovine 
majesty noticed it; but, after a little, ha 
raised his bead and looked at the fluttering 


rag. 

Presently, curiosity impelled him to take 
a closer view, and on he came ata smart 
walk, finally breaking into arun. 

When about fifty yards distant, he pausy 
ed to reconnoitre. 

Then, having apparently :made up his 


mind, he bellowed loudly and charged at | 


| full speed. 


It began with whistling, and the words | 


| prising rapidity: 

“Whew, whew, whew. 

‘*Me-aw—ineaw, call thé cat, call the 
cat. 

“Pretty, pretty, pretty cold,call the cock, 
call the cold, gee up, poor Jo-Jo-Jo—Josie, 
whew, whew, whew, isn't it funny ?’’ 

Josie svon becaine pertectly at bone in 
tow n. 

He used to fly about the garden with 
is children, often perched upon our heads, 

often OM & Dush, or even on the 

Wai. 
Sometimes he used to"fly up to the house- 
| top, and have a little couversatiou with tue 
| Sparrows, butsuddenly he would startie 
them all with a wild *me-aw !" and think- 
ne the cat was after them, off they would 


y. 
Then Josie would look ail around in 


‘ 


| that followed were brought out with sur- | 


Not waiting the actual onslaught, I put 
the dangerous piece of silk into ny pocket, 
and continued my walk. 

Tbe bull followed ine at far as the limits 
of the field would allow, and when inter- 
rupted by a fence, stood gazing at me as I 
retreated. 

A short saunter broug!it me to the river, 
where I was soon eugazed watching for 
indications of a nibble. 


At that — the river was about fifty | 
e, 


yards wi and quite deep enough to 
drown one; while the rapidity with which 
leaves and bits of stick floated past, indi- 
cated a current. About two bundred 
yards froin where I stood was a boathouse. 
n which were usually kept a few skifis,for 
fishing or crossing to the otner sicde. 

I whipped the water as I siowly saunter- 
ed in that direction, but with simail suc- 
Cesa, 

Lighting a cigar, I was about te-make 
myself comfortable in a grassy nook of the 
bank, when a noise caused me to look 
round. 


reputation for fierce- | 


——_—_—= 


| Li 

| Tomy surprise and dismay, 
the bull had somehow or other i= hat 

| of the field, and was moving towards 

| Fortunately,he was yet about four bund 
yards distant, and only walking, but me 

dently highly excited. 

1 thcught at first be did not see ine,ow 

_ tothe swell of the bank; but befors 
could conceal myself,a loud bellow warned 

me that I was recognized, 

Not wishing to excite the brute by pre. 
Gipitate retreat, I began to walk s'owly in 
the direction of the boathouse. 

My dreadful pursuer followed slowly a 
first, but gradually augmenting his Pace, 
broke ints a run. 

I saw at once that unless I ran also, my 
| chance of reaching the boathouse first, wag 

sinall, 

I therefore set off at full speed, 
in such circumstances discretion 
better part of valor. 

I was, however, well aware that my 
hasty flight was certain to draw theen 
beast after me with even greater v 
before ; but I calculated on mie in 
goal first, and jumping into the boat which 
usually lay there, _— off, and thus escape 
being impaled on his cruel horns. 

Glancing over my shoulder, T found, to 
iny disuay, that the brute wae rapid} 
gaining on we; with couched head pm | 
elevated tail, on he came 'ike a whirlwind, 
Flinging away my rod, I bent all my pow. 
ers to the attainment of speed. 

Not daring to look round n, I heard 
the rapid tnud of his hoofs monk get 
ting louder. 


Eighty yards from the boathouse. Frantic 
| with apprehension, I strained every nerve, 
Fifty, twenty yards, and the en de- 
mon is close at my heets! 1 ed the 
boathouse panting and breathless. Ibe 
door is shut—iocked ! 


There is no welcome boat lying at the side 
in which I might have cneaped. Havi 
no choice and no time for deliberation, 
plunged into the river. . 

I waded in till it reached my neck, then 
turned, and looked at the bull. To my 
as relief, he had not entered the water, 

ut stood glaring at what was visible of me 
apparently astonished at the sudden dimin- 
ution of the bulk. 


thinki 
wes the 


Alter giving vent to bis disappointment 
by = rg | the ground and llowing 
fiercely, he stood eyeing me, evidently 


conscious that I was in a fix. 

Thus we stood looking at one another for 
sone time, the conviction growing stronger 
as I felt the waterchill me, that I could 
not remain long where I was. 

I trusted that some one might discover 
the escape of the brute, and, giving the 
alarm come to my rescue. 

But minutes passed slowly without velp 
appearing, and I was getting desperately 
cold. Once or twice, I fancied the brute 
was about to €nter the water and attack 
me; but he always paused abruptly on the 
brink, apparently unwilling to trust him- 
| self farther. 
| 
| 
| 
} 





If I had been a swimmer, I might have 
crossed to the other side, and us have 
| escaped; but never having learned that 
useful accoinplishment,I dared not venture 
beyond iny depth. 

I was getting deadly cold, whena bright 
idea occurred: I would let my hat float 
down the river; perhaps the bull would 
follow it! 
| Drawing a deep breath, 1 bent down till 
the water reached the rim of my hat,which 
wasafeltone. Keeping it on with my 
hands, I moved slowly down the stream 4 
little, then bending etill lower, let the cur- 
ent float it gently away. I remained under 
till I felt acute agony from the want of 
breath. Not venturing yet to raise my 
head, I bent backwards so asco bring ny 
profile on a level with the surface, in order 
that I might breathe without being seen. 
After what I fancied a long time, I cased 
iny head cautiously, and looked to 86 
where iy terrible cneiny was. 
| My ruse had succeeded; he was tollow- 
ing the buat at a considerable distance down 
streain. 

Fearful yet to venture ont, I waited till 
he disappeared round a bend of the river, 
when, with feeling of thankfulness I can 
not express, I waded ashore. I was deadly 

cold, my teeth were clenched, and I sbiv- 
| ered violently. I could scarcely walk, 
| owing to the benumbed state of my limbs; 
but pulling myself together, I moved in 
| the direction of the cottage. 
| Onthe way,I met a namber of men 
| looking for the truant bull. They were 

surprised tofind me without my hat and 
dripping with wet. 
aving acquainted them shortly with 


_-— oe - 





| my adventure, they vontinued their pur- 
| suit. I beard afterwards that considerable 
| difficulty was experienced in capturing the 
brute. 

My unasual appearance naturally caused 
Mrs. Grant some su ; and when | 
explained the cause of it, she was thanktul 
Ihad escaped a horrible death. After hav- 
ing changed my clothes, I felt little the 
worse fur my long immersion, and ws 
able to welcoine my cousin bome. in the 
aft'erncon. As the penalty of his escapade, 
the bull was consigned to ‘durance vile 
for sone time, with the view of improving 
his inanners in the futare; but perbaps '"') 
inanner of outwitting an adversary 8° dan- 
gerous as a thoroughly roused bull, inay = 
of service to others on a si:ilar emergenu®) 
| EMME, OE 

Messrs. Enauisu and Irish are partners 
in the furniture business at Buflal». 
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} ALL agree that handsome hair is one ‘" 
| beauty’s indispensable eleweuts A" 
| Hair Vigor maintains it in tresturs, 





brightness and luxuriance. 
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TEAR AND SMILE. 
BY J.D. 





**what are you?" said a tear 
To a smile playing near. 
**With a flickering shimmer, 
You transiently glimmer 
On the meaningless features of mirth: 
But you nothing express 
Of the anguish and stress 
That make up man’s portion on earth, *’ 


**You are rather severe, *’ 
Said the smile to the tear, 
**For as day, to shine bright, 
Needs a background of night, 
Bo grief must be bordered with gladness; 
And the light of a smile, 
More than once in a while, 
Helps a tear to unbosom its sadness. *’ 


_——— se 
WHIMS OF GREAT MEN. 





‘\OME amusing features trom the lives of 
celebrated men have been brought to- 
gether by a German writer. 

Auber wrote on horseback; it was not 
possible for him to write in any other place 
than in Paris, however beautiful another 
residence might be, and however many at- 
tractions it might offer. 

Adam composed best when he lay, with 
his clothes on, in bed, and showed as great 
antipathy to all landscape beauty as love to 
his cats. 

The same antipathy to all beauty is 
charged to Donizetti, who always slept 
when he went upon a journey, when he 
should have given his attention to the ro- 
mantic scenery of Switzerland and Italy. 

Cimarosa could not write without having 
a lot of friends around him, with whom he 
kept up an active conversation sbout art 
matters. 

Sacchini’s train of thought was inter- 
rupted when his cats did not play their an- 
tics upon his writing-desk. 

Sarti could only become inspired in a 
room without furniture, and which was 
dimly lighted. 

Spontini could only compose in the dark, 
and Meyerbeer composed best during thun- 
derstorms, under thé roof of his house. 

Salieri gained his inspirations while he 
walked quickly through the streets filled 
with a haman throng, meantime eatiag a 
great quantity of confections. 

Haydn, in order to compose, sat in a soft 
arm-chair, with his gaze directed to Hea- 
ven, 

Gluck composed in the open air, best in 
the glaring sunshine. He liked champagne 
by his work, anc gesticulated violently, as 
it he were an actor on the boards. 

Handel wandered in the churchyard, and 
when he wished to become inspired he sat 
himself down in one comer of it which was 
shaded by weeping willows. 

Paestrello composed in bed, and did not 
leave it until he had finished a whole oper- 
atic scene or act. 

Mehul was a great worshipper of flow- 
ers, and often fell into silent reverie in ob- 
servingthem. He felt happiest in a quiet 
garden. 

Mozart gained his inspiration from read- 
ing Homer, Dante, and Petrarch; Verdi 
must read passages from Shakspeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Ossian and Victor Hugo. 
Schiller inspired his music by the smell of 
rotten apples, which he kept constantly in 
his desk; besides this, he liked to live amid 
surroundings corresponding to the subject 
on which he worked. When he wrote 
the last act to ‘‘Mary Stuart’’ he had his 
servants clothed in black; and so long as he 
worked on ‘‘Wallenstein’’ he neglected no 
review or other military spectacle, and at 
a his wife must sing battle pieces to 

im. 

Goethe loved to have classic works of art 
before him as he wrote. It is known that 
in the creation of his ‘‘Iphigenia’’ he lad 
the image of an antique female before him. 
in order to see if that which he made his 
a say would suit the features before 

im. 

Jean Paul replecished his ideas while 
taking a walk, and drank a glass of beer 
how and then on the way. 
loved the strong smell of flowers. 

Herr von Kleist worked with great diffi 

and when he made poetry it was as 

ne had a conflict with an invisible fi 
Father 
In making his poems he trilled 


: the Opposite was the case with 
Wieland. 


a lively song, and sometimes would spring | 


sway from his work and cut.a caper in the 
air. 


Kotzebue, in the composing of his dramas, 
was also actor. He himself acted single 





In writing he | 





scenes in his study. It is related that when 
Sand murdered him, his little son, as he 
saw him reel and then writhe upon the 
ground, called out to his mother: ‘‘See, 
mamma, father plays comedy again!’’ 

Burger, the immortal poet of Leonore, 
is said to have whistled street songs as he 
wrote his versesjupon paper. His conver- 
sation in such moments is said to have been 
obscene. 

A contemporary of Dumas wrote thus: 
“The writing-desk ot Alexander Dimas 
presents a picture of classical disorder. The 
study floor is covered with books and pa- 
pers, behind which he is seated, formally 
barricaded. Alsoa quantity of dogs, cats, 
poultry, pigeons and singing birds are to be 
seen around, and these he feeds, strokes, 
and keeps out of mischief while he is writ- 
ing. In the background stand a number of 
printer’s ‘‘devils’’ waiting for copy, and 
booksellers and such people, who have 
business with him. He writes very rapid- 
ly, and carries on, very often, a conversa- 
tion at the same time. He is very negligent 
in his dress. 


(brains of Bold, 


The mean man is always sure to gloss his 
faults. 

One man’s fault should be another man’s 
lesson. 

The church is God’s angelic messenger to 
the race. 

Never make a promise that you do not 
intend to fulfill. 

Occasions do not makea man frail, but 
they show what he is. 

Whoever makes a great fuss about doing 
good, does very little. 

With God, go over the sea; without Him, 
go not over the threshold, 

If you are not wiser or better at the end 
of the day, that day is lost. 

No man is so insignificant as to be sure 
his example can do no harm. 

Do this very day and hour the duties 
which this day and hour demand, 

The truest mark of being born with great 
qualities is being born without envy. 

Without content, we shall find it almost 
as difficult to please ourselves as others. 

The most brilliant qualities become use- 
less when they are not sustained by force of charac- 
ter. 

He who gives way to angry invective 
furnishes a strong presumption that his cause is a bad 
one. 

There is no better test of purity and true 
goodness than reluctance to think evil of one’s neigh- 
bor. 

Those who give not till they die, show 
that they would not then if they could keep it any 
longer. 

Some persons, instead of making a reli- 
gion for their God, are content to make a God of their 
religion, 

Theoretical reformers begin their great 
work with others, but the practical reformer begins 
with himself, 

We should never make enemies, if for no 
other reason, because it le so hard to behave toward 
them as we ought. 

We think our civilization is near its me- 
ridian, but weare yet only at the cock crowing and 
the morning star. 

Anyone may do a casual act of good na- 
ture, but a continuation of them shows it isa part of 
the temperament. 

We all feel able to accustom ourselves to 
the possession of wealth, but to get used to poverty 
we have never learned. 

The thread of a cheerful man’s life spins 
out much longer than that of a man who is continu- 
ally sad and desponding. 

There is nothing more universally com- 
mended than a fine day: the reason is, that people can 
commend it without envy. 

Singular that the word miser, so often ex- 
pressive of one who is rich, should, in its origin, sig- 
nity one that is miserable. 

The mind profits by the wreck of every 
passion, and we may measure our road to wisdom by 
the sorrows we have undergone. 

There is but one road to lead us to God— 
humility. All other ways would only iead astray, 
even were they fenced in with all virtues. 

In the midst of hopes and cares, or ap- 
yrehensionsand of disquietude, regard every day 
that dawns upon you as if it was to be your last. 

Be determined, if possible, never to in- 
jure the feelings or tastes of any one, and cultivate 
earnestly the most graceful way of expressing kind 








actions. 
Every man has his chain and his clog, 


t is looser and lighter to one man than another; | 
s more at ease who takes It up than he who 
‘¢ 
t 
If it were not for assurance that 
- 
truth erushed to earth wili rise again, one might 


despair for the future of society after the com- 


pletion of a political campaig. 


By one’s self is evil done, by one’s self 


one suffers. By one’s self evil is lett undone, and by 
one’s self one is purified. Purity and impurity be- 
long to one’s self; no one can purify another. 





Femininities. 
en flag railway crossings in Aus- 


Mrs. M. M. Munger superintends the Ne- 
braska public schools. 


Madagascar, with the exception of a few 
years, has been ruled by women since 1828. 


An Eastern paper says we ought to have 
a law compelling every girl who is engaged to weara 
red bow at her throat. 


The difference between conscience and 
woman is, that conscience makes such cowards of us 
all, when women make fools of us all. 


It was a Cincinnati young, lady who, 
when she was presented with a pair of opera-giasses, 
asked how in the world she was ever to keep them 
on. 


It has been said that women are the con- 
necting link between men and angels, but marriage 
is certainly the connecting link between men and 
women. 


If a Japanese husband tells his wife she 
must remain at home, and she goes out notwithstand- 
ing, he can smite her one hundred times with the 
bamboo. ° 

The females of some of the Indian tribes 
fill their mouths with water in order to keep silence. 
Our women fill their mouths with tea, and gossip 
more than ever. 


‘Missionary Hen’s Nest’’ isthe name of 
a Baptist Church in Valabusha county, Miss., from 
tne fact that the ladies of the church contribute eggs 
to the missionary cause. 


A Mexican lady of rank has her hair two 
and a half yardsiong. It isa mighty fortunate thing 
for the Mexicans that she is a lady of rank instead of 
a cook in a boarding-house. 


Girls, would it not be business-like to ad- 
vertise something after this style: ‘‘A discount of 
2 per cent will be allowed on all Christmas presents 
received before October 31?"' 


A teacher said to,a little girl in school, 
‘If a naughty girl should hurt, you, like a good girl 
you would forgive her, wouldn't you?’’ ‘‘Yes, 
ma’am,’’ she responded; ‘‘I would it couldn't catch 
her.’’ 


Maggie Ballentine, a.17-year-old girl of 
Portsmouth, Va., was an habitual smoker, but care- 
less in lighting her pipe. The other day her garments 
caught fire while thusjengaged, and she was burned 
to death, 


Sick-headache patients are advised to 
swallow glasses of lukewarm water in rapid succes- 
sion, to be followed immediately by a glass of hot 
mustard-water. The effect is at times very benefi- 
cial to the uninitiated. 


A lady in Toronto got to laughing over 
some amusing incident, and couldn‘t stop, 
a‘doctor was called in, but he couldn’tquiet her, As 
a last resort some one had to tell her that her back 
hair was coming down. 


A:dreamy writer says-it. would be curious 
to follow a pound of silk from the time of its spin- 
ning until it becomes a lady's dress. Nodoubt. But 
most men would prefer to follow it after it becomes a 
dress, and the lady is in it. 


It is the fashion now-a-days, when a girl 
gets married, to send samples of the wedding-dress 
for her friends to dream on, instead of achunk ot the 
wedding-cake, It is nothalf asaptto attract mice, 
and it never greases the pillow. 


It is the sagacious remark of a keen ob- 
server of tourists, and he offers it to the traveling 
public, that you can generally tell a newly married 
couple at the dinner table by the indignation of the 
husband when a fy alights on the wife's butter, 

In a California cemetery a large monu- 
ment stood over the grave of a man whose relatives 
were dead. A woman boldly had it removed to her 
own lot, planed off the Inscription, and had it let- 





tered again to sult the mortuary requirements of her J 


family. 
What would society do if a man should 


enter a ball-room with bis arms bare to the shoulder 
and his shirt open from where his suspenders cross 


on his back to the third button on his breast in front? | 


Will some woman's rights lady please answer and 
oblige? 

A Georgia man and his wife fel] out about 
religion, and agreed to getadivorce, They went to 
Atlanta, consulted a lawyer, were laughed out of 
their purpose, shook hands, kissed, paid the lawyer, 
bought heaps of candy for the children, and returned 
home happy. 

In Clerburne, Texas., Mrs. Baylis has 
been excommunicated from the Adventist Church on 
the ground that she is ‘‘possessed with a devil.’ It 
was her custom, after coming outof atrance, to re- 
late what she claimed to have seen going on among 
the communicants. 

“No, George, Ican never return your 
love; I never dreamed you loved me so-—-you should 
have spoken of it before, But I cannot return your 
love.*’ ‘*No,** moaned the broken-hearted lover, as 
he grasped his hat, ‘‘nor the oystersand ice creqm, 
neither, ’’ and George went out into the wet. 

Stout was to be hanged at Rockville,Ind_, 
and Dunbar, a brother of the man he had murdered, 
intended to see the execution. Just) as Dunbar was 
about to start, a messenger tapped him on the shou!l- 
der, and told him that his daughter had committed 
suicide. Grief over the death of her uncle, and joy 
at the doom of the assassin had maddened her. 


A Chicago wholesale house sent out three 
female drummers by way of experiment. One of 


them wore all her samples to a pic-nic, and got lem- 


onade, pie, and grass-siains all over them: another 


got mashed on a brakeman, and followed him off:a 
the third reported three new dresses, a : 
and a garden-hat, anda Langt 
xz pe ee act 
? fr ¢ M aac 
4 at ff bread which falied to rise 
lay of twenty hours Not wishiag 


the waste, she carried the dough into the garden an 


buried it. The next morning her father calledher | 
un- 


out to see an immense white mushroom of an 
known variety. She enlightened him as to its nature 


and origin before be invited the neighbors to come 


and see it. 


Finally,- 





News Notes. 


Linen‘is now bleached by electricity. 
Pullman, Il] , has no saloons, no police, 
and no jail. 


Brick masons receive $8 a day at Mis- 
soula, M. T. 


People who buy coal by the bucket pay 





$20 a ton for it. 


Accident, fire and pestilence have killed 


71,000 people this year. 


About four times as much candy is sold 
during the winter as during the sammer. 


France is ruled by lawyers. They hqjd 
all the public offices and most of the ministries. 


Scarcely a day passes that strangers do 


not place flowers on the grave of Abraham Lincoln. 


The largest cow in America, weighing 
3,200 pounds, belongs to John Pratt, of Chase county, 
Kan. . 


The Emperor Napoleon always eat oys- 
ters on the eve of a battle, if it were possible to get 
them. 


Mosquitoes are accused by Professor A. 
F. A. King of originating and diseeminating malar- 
ial disease, 

The number of immigrants who landed 
at New York during the eight months ending August 
31 was 2H, 066. 

A Sunday-school boy combated with his 
teacher, holding that, the world being round, could 
have no end. 


A Texas hen set for three days on a nest 
full of hall-stones, before she discovered that they 
wee not cg«s. 

A fifteen-year-oid bride cried for an hour 
before her seventeen-year-old husband «ould allow 
her to fly a kite. 

A patron saint of journalism is soon to 
be nominated by the Pope, and Francis de Sales will 
probably be chosen, 


The introduction of a hot Irish stew in a 
London mission school has been a great success as 
an incentive to study. 

The French are experimenting with a 
new rifle, designed for infantry use, which is said to 
discharge three projectiles at a time. 

A steamboat made almost entirely of pa- 
per is about to be launched ou the Ohio River, It is 
trenty feet long, and_can carry several tons, 

A New York county farmer exhumed 
from beneath a load of grain a living chicken, which 
had had neither food nor water for forty days. 

Near Harrington, Del., a locomotive and 
three cars passed overachildasit lay sleeping 
tween the rails. The child was but slightly hurt. 

The local journal ot Cape May greatly 
damaged its popularity by accidentally using a **h** 
in place of an ‘‘s,’* calling the place a bummer 
resort, 

An editorial six and a half columns in 
length, reviewing the past session of Parliament, ap- 
peared in the London Times of the Oth day of last 
month. 

A letter containing three dollars in bills 
tarned up at Tlion, N. Y¥., one day last week, afler 
wandering through various postoffices for sizteen 
years. 


Of 91,997 


be- 


insane people in the United 


States, 44,44 are males and 47,580 are females; while 
of 75,555 idiots, 4,49 are males, and only 31,556 are 
females. 


Two Chicago girlstested their ability to 
hold their breath, One eould not beysla breathing 
again when she wished to, and was with ‘difieulty re- 
suscitated, 


A boy who was tried recently in Ken. 
tucky on the charge of carrying a concealed weapon, 
was acquitted upon the ground that he was too small 


to conceal a weapon so large. 
A flock of robins and sparrows attacked 


acat that had stolen a young bird in’ West Chester, 


and by pecking her upon the le 1, oe mpelled her to 
drop her prey and run for her life, 

In Kingston, Ont., one ot the newspa- 
ders advocates a reduction of the pollee foree, for 
the reason, among others, that the Salvation Army 
has left the policemen but little to da, 

A British patriot, dangerously ill, de 
elined to have a poorhouse doctor attend him, as he 
would thereby become a pauper, and would lose bis 
vote. He lost both his life and hia vote, 

Shirt-tail Flat, Whisky Bend, Puppy 
town, Wild Yankee Ranch, Squaw Flat, Rawhide 
Ranch, Loafer’s Ravine, Squitch Guich, and Toenail 


Lake, are afew of the names of places in Butte coun- 
ty, Cal. 


A mail-earrier, who has a ki king horse, 


hassewed the beast’s ears together at the tips, in 
the belief that a horse never kicks without moving 
hisear, and, if unable to move them, will not use 


bis heels. 


The strength ot man’s tendency to sleep 


in church was lliustrate Lrecently in Le wiston, Me., 
where aburgiar was found! in sound slumber In a 

| pew of St. Peter's, with his kit of tools seattered 
around him, 

While digging potatoes the other day in 
his garden Andrew Sinith, f Rohrersville, ‘Ma., 
thrust his hand t ef - tped le im the 
ground, It wast! t per 1d, and Smith 
“ill lose bis arm if nvt 1 

There was a hod-ca » contest-asane 

: r ‘ 

o . = 
an sti 
ate Diarrb«ra, or ser ‘ Bowel Affectio which, 
f you would treat rationally. try at ones Dr. Jayne's 
Carminative Balsam, a safe remedy for such attacks, 
andequally effectual for Cramps. ¢ era Morbus, 


Dysentery, and Summer ( om plai 
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sUDIC TAL DRESS. 


I\HE bench of English judges would 

seem to have as nice appreciation of 
cvlor and other little frivolities of dress as 
their leas gifted fellows. 


In 1635 a solemn decree was made by all | 


the judges of the courte of Westminster, 
assernbled in soleinn conclave, appointing 
what robes they should henceforth use and 
at what tines. The paper they then drew 
up is too long for insertion here, but it may 
be reinarked that its main points are still 
rigidly adhered to in the present costume 
of the “English bench, 

I had the opportunity the other day of 
examining the splendor of an English 
judge's robe through the courtesy of Mr. 
Wetherall, of Bell Yard, Chancery Lane, 
who makes them. The full dress is a scar- 
let gown, cape and hood trimmed with er- 
mine, the sleeves very full, with deep cuffs 
of ermine and loose bands and coilars. A 
broad scarlet band encircies the waist, and 
the traditional “un case” is slipped under 
it and carried across the shoulder. 





The Lord Chief Justice wears in addition, 
on grand occasions, a broad gold chain, 
called a collar ot S.S, supposed to have 
been a Lancastrian badge adopted by Hen- 
ry IV. The letters stand, say, for 
“Souveraigne ;"’ others that they are de- 
signed in honor of St. Stinplicius, a martyr. 

There is also an undress black 
silk and another of puce-colored silk with 
cape and hood, triinmed with fawn-colored 
taffeta, with deep sleeves of the saine ima- 
terial. 

A couple of wigs, ordinary and = extraor- 
dinary, short clipped and full bottomed, 
with coif, and a black cloth square cap vul- 
curly known as “hissentence cap,"’ because 
the judge never places it on his head except 
when he proceeds to pass sentence of death 
ona criminal, coumpletes the costume, 

‘This last article of dress may traced 
back to the middle of the seventeenth 
tury, to the time of Hale, at least, who wore 
it at the last trial for witeberaft on keingland, 
The full bottomed wig and the ordinary 
Keniglish barrister’s wig caine into vogue at 
the restoration, being importations from 
brance, 

\t first the judges would not suffer the 
voung barris ers to plead them 30 
attired, but by and by it became the custom, 
aod Lord Campbell mentions that, being 
onee engaged before the of Lords 
for sixteen hours in a great privileze case, 
he asked leave to speak without his wig. | 
Leave was solemuly given by the judges, 
with the condition that ‘it was not to be 
drawn into a precedent.”’ 

Many judges have ridiewled the wig, | 
Denman and Brougham 
the number, Itis the 
useless, if not positively harinful, 


SOMO 


robe of 


be 


ceen- | 





before 


House 


Canumpbell, along 


silliest asd most 
partof a 
barrister’s or judye’s costuine, and one is 
amazed to,think it that ien of 
ordinary Ccommnon sense inthe year 
ISSS, array the:mselves in preposter- 
ous headgear. 

The “stovepipe hat’ lias at least the merit 
of being well ventiiated through the top; 
but the wig is like at 
conservatory in sumimer—a 
heat and vencilation. 

The fusion of law and equity has, so Mr. 
Wetherall tells me, 
should be 


} sible 
should, 


such 


irpaauuiin cover overa 
bottler up of 


Sugyested that a change 


nade in the robes of a. vice- 
-chuancel- 


Supreme 


chancelior who is no longer a vice 
lor, buta = plain the 
Court. 

And I saw in Mr. Wetherall's glass cause 
for such articles, a paudy gown of 
silk and gold lace that reininded one 
much of the robes of the late 
chook, the 

This sample emblem of the majesty of 
the law had been subiitted asa pattern of 
what an ex-vice-chancellor'’s gown should 
be. 

Very sensibly the ex vice-chancellors re- 
jected the trumpery with one accord, and, 
as the inatter stands, in court they 
robe of plain black silk. 


justice of 


black 

very 
Mr. Puimble- 
bewdie. 


wear a 


—  -—_  ° < 
A beggar woman, of Helena, Mont., re- 
izes sometimes as much as $30 a day from 
her mendicancy. 
_ —_- oa. - — 


WHEN you visit or leave New York City 





Baggage Expressage and Carriage 


Hire,and stop at the GRAND UNION Hore , 


BAvVO 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 
Six hundred eleant “ titted up ata 
28 
} " supplied wi 
the best Hors irs; staves ind elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 


better for less money at 
Hotel than af any other first-class hotel in 
the city. 


the Grand Union | 
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A GOLDEN HAIR. 





“Twas only a golden strand of hair, 
A tiny, glittering thread; 

But bis face grew pale as be saw it there 
With a strange, unspoken dread, 


Was it a romance that rilken braid 
Kecalied to his tortured brain, 

That his heart beat fast, and his face betrayed 
The fear repressed in vain’ 


Was it the pledge of a heart's frat love 
That his life with fowers might strew, 
Or a blighting souvenir he strove 
To hide of a love untruer 


Why did the strong man shrink in haste? 
What was this quick surprise? 

Aud why was a nameless terror traced 
In his staring, startled eyes? 


*Twas only the golden strand of hair 
Colled on his breast alone, 
For his wife had spotted i. lying there, 
And knew it was not her own. 
8. T. OLEN. 
- —_ <<. <a — 


Humorous. 


When are two kings like three miles? 
When they make a league. 


If you lost your nose what would vou do? 
Take the @rst one that turns up, 


“Julius, seize her!’ said Sambo, as Julius 
was contemplating a fat pullet in the moonlight. 


A brick-layer is always a mason. but the 
man who fetches up the bricks is always a hod-fel- 
low, 


They threw one of the brides old shoes af 
ter the carriage in St. Louis the other day, but there 
wasnoluckinit. It knocked off one of the whecls, 
and the bridal pair missed the train, 


A conductcr who applied at a Boston rail- 
way office for a position, was asked what experience 
he could pretend. ‘‘Oh,** he said, ‘‘I*ve been two 
years down East learning how to pack sardines. ** 


A Brooklyn woman has been arrested, 
charged with stealing an accordeon, A woman that 
is wicked enough to steal an accordeon would do 
worse, She would even play on the diabolical instru- 
ment. 


A conversation that ma did not hear: 
“Pa, Twas reading to-day where it says that a wo- 
man's tongue isher sword. ** ‘Yes, my son; and 
just think of all the natious that have been put to the 
sword '** 


A tramp reached into the pantry window 
of an out-ot-town house the other night, and tried to 
steal a pound of butter, but ik was so strong it drew 
him in and whistled for the dog. The tramp vows he 
will never tackle an ® more Country butter, 


In one of the Western courts lately a 
lawyer threw an inkstand at another's head, The 
court required him to apologize, He did so, and 
added: ‘‘While Lam about it, Linay as well apolo- 
gize beforehand for throwing another inkstand at 
him the first chanee I get.*? 

on —_>_> - <_—________ 
Superfluous Hair 
Madame Wamooid’s Specific permanently removes 


Superfuous Hair without injuring the skin, Send for 
elrenular, 
| fleld Street, Boston, 


Madame WAMBCLD, 198 West Spring- 
Mass. 
~ —_> - —>_______ 

&e@ When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found iw these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming (he :. turds: Evening 
Tost. 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY | 


pn tg BR BR Be 


OUMPHREYS BOMEUEATHIC SPECIFIC Mo, 2d 


Defe fn wee 33 yeare,, and {s the 
edy known. $1 per vial, ost vials and > vial 
of yoees Ui. Gent post pt of *. 


chat peas Oa 
A HOME DRUGGISI 


TESTIFIES. 


Popularity at home is not always the oo 
test of merit, but we point proudly to the fact 
that no other medicine has won for itself 
such universal approbation in its own ci 
state, aud country, aud among oll people, aa 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following letter from one of our best- 
known Massachusetts Druggists should be of 
interest Ww every sufferer ; — 

had an attack of 


RHEUMATISM, wc Paolo 


vere that I could not move from the bed, or 
dress, without help. 1 tried several reme- 
dies without much if any relief, until I took 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, by the use of two 
bottles of which I was completely cured. 
Have sold large quantities of your SARBA- 
PARILLA, and it still retains its wonderful 
ularity. The many notable cures it has 
effected in this vicinity convince me that it 
is the best blood medicine ever offered to the 

public. E. F. HaRRis.” 

River St., Buckland, Mass., May 13, 1582. ~ 
GFroRG? ANDREWS 


SALT RHEUM, Gereen r in the Lowell 


Corporatio 
was for over twenty vears before his remov: 
to Lowell afflicted with Salt"Rheum in its 
worst form. Its ulcerations actually covered 
more than half the surface of his body and 
limbs. fe was entirely cured by AYER’S 
SaARSAPARILLA See certificate in Ayers 
Almanac for 1583 











“Eight years ago I 


> PREPAI D BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; $1, six bottles for $5. 


PATENT MEDIC IN RB—Send for Pri 
William T, TOTTEN, 672 N. Tenth St. i Phila.. Pa 


name lc, postpaid. G1, Reed&Co., Nassay, N.¥ 








Gold and Stiver Chromo Cards, no? alike, “with 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR yo ge 


Chronie yi umotiom, Suse 
ing, Hacking Dry Cou 
litte Complalan, Y Ble ng of the Lungs, a Sry 
Water B “white Swelling, Tumors, 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints” Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the care ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


TPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
OOLES nage deg be aes — UM, OLD SOREs, 
“CERS, Dr. fan 
cobeoan waae excels all Fall reestaee Minl's agents. It purifies the 
blued, restoring health aud v aor; ciear skin and 

beautiful complexion secured to atl 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel all 

remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinury and Womb _ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, bilious appearance and white bone-dust de 
its, and where the: re isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and along the loins. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 

edicine than any other preparation, Taken in 
Te -aspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
timesas much. One Dollar Per tle. 


 RLR.R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bili- 
ous, Scarlet, Typhatd, Yellow and other fevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S READY 
KELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhaa, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
bv taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weasne » or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R, Relicf. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


oun. pec. whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
vousness end eoommneentes, rheuma- 

om, ._ pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Reltef 
will sfford immediate ease, ‘and its cogsiaues use for 
a few sage Coe os a | camampanci cure... Price, Ocents. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Pe whety Tasteless, elegant!y coated with sweet 

cum. e, regulate, urify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
Way Y’S PILLS for the ¢ ure of all disorders of 

an PS abaheN§ Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Biase r, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, ( ‘onstipation Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Drape ysia, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and al! der: ungements of 
the Internal Viecera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, minerals or dele terious drugs 

Se Observe the following symptoms re suiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Consti pation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
or Weight in the stomac h. Sour Eruce 

or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocatin nsations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the He ad, Deficiency of Pers- 

a Yellowness of the Skin and Eves, Pain in 

he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 

Send a letter stam: 
Warren Street, New York. 

4&@° (\nformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for emer, ont see that the 
uaine me ‘‘Radway’’ ison whatyou buy 


—e_ar—rX—r—eeeee—_——__ 
al ‘ 
OAN Wanamaker § 
very angie Drv Goods, 
wears ig Apparvl and 
lousekeeping A point- 
@entssent bgmmail oxpeunees freight, accord- 
ig to circumstances—subject to return an 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, ma mafiled on application. 
) JOHN WANAMAKER, Purtapseipoia. 
We have the largest retail stock fn the United States. 


Food, 
tations, Sinkin 





















la, Glandular Swell- 
ee Affections, Syphi- 


to BADWAY & CO., No. 32 


Free: 





_ AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


18 WARRANTED (o cure all cases of malaria) 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent of 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Biu- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are authorised, by 
our circular of July Ist, 1882, to refund 

money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A Wwrttre ATIC ORGANR.O 
lars free. — Harbac th Organina 








AGENTS WANTED _ 








Fast Potato | 








Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir 
culars. Mention this paper. Address 


Heme Ranatetatg Ce, 6S Gales Ging 





Wa 


4a A. 
To canvass for the sale of our Nursery stock. No 
previous experience required, Salary and expenses 
paid, Our Nursery established 1846—one of lar- 


Ke * in the United Statps. Address 
. & T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


Make money selling our family Medi- 
Agents cines. Ko 0 capital required, Standard 
Cure Co. *earl St., New York. 





ents Wantea for the hest and fastest selling 
AS ‘torial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced — 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 
50: New Cc hromoe, 1 no Z2alike, name on 10 
eA Jprizes given. E.D.Gilbert, ?.M., 


3 
uteelaey & &: 














Breech-Loading Guns $6.00 to 
$60.00, Muzzle-Loading Guns 
$2.50 to $25.00, -paye Illus. 
trated Catalogne and Price 
List of Guns, Rifles, povereere and Spurting Goods 


sent FREE te any addres 
E CO., Providence, R, 1. 


¥.0 OWE HOSKEY & 





















BRANSON KNITTER 
PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufacturing or Family use, is now known 
throngbent America and Europe as the simplest an‘ 
best Knitting Machine ever made. Makes - ~~ ™ 
and « 





hose, double heel and toe. Runs elther by 


power, Capacity from 6 to & doze n pairs of socks pes 
day. A child can use them, For cirealars addres> 
od \MES L. BRAN ANSON, 505 Chestnut st.. Phila. Pa. 








Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Leaders, 
BRifies, & Revolvers. 

eatly reduced Se breathy cabaned griee 
Mod pn for oe New 
lilue, Cata 


P. POWELL & SON, 890 Maia Street, cineiuwatt.a a, 


ONS UMP TION: 








eres the marreng iat kind and of 
thes tein willeond’’ rwo BOTTLES 
TREATISE 




















E on this 
& P, O. address, DR. 
’ For sale by all Stationers. 

3 Street, New York. 

120; one dozen Cottage Chromos all sew 46° 
cigns, me alta a the phere a mall, Serta om re 

3 for 25e. 7 for Me, or 18 for Fi. seco 

sealed, WM. WEHMAN 2 Cv... 
‘OPI ee an cures 
ba  BrarmEner Lobanes, Ubia, 
4 1 Lap-cerner, Gilt Ed Glass, 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 
CHROMO CARDS, 2°" 7,2)"". 22 
Dpoutital impor 

_onreas HABIT. 
pay till enred. Ten 
youre. y estab lished, 1, _ 

State case. Dr 
ae Quincy. Mich. 

_ 7 Fire Avene Avenue, N. } 
a ad and Case, nam 


PENS! ! ESTERBROOK’S. 
ed arep Book ornaments,one beautifu 
Circular of Female Besgaties, Sample i 
Wants Cured, in 16 
Westville, Conn 





on a. 


in Gold and Jet, 0c. 
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Williamston, N. C., Sep. 18, ’83. 

Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘*Presenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my fricads expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

L.L P, 


Moline, Ill, Sep. 16, ’83. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 
subscribers. Am quite proud of it. a we 


Franklin, Tenn., Sep. 13, ‘83. 
Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre 
senting the Bride, *’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, | 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. 
D. F.C, 











Westminster, Md., Sep. 16, 83. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 
M. A. W. 


Monday, O., Sep. 19, ‘83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 
E. B. G. 


Yelm, W. T., Sep 12, ’83. 


Editor Post-Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium. I have reveived many premiums, but yours 
leads thein all. Wil send some s. »ecriptions soon. 

G. E, 


Grescent City, Cal., Sep. 15, 83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificen- 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


cription list. 
8. W. T. 


Medford, N. J., Sep. 13, ’83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received, Itis beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is justsuperb. Expecttoget you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. “i 


Dunnsville, Va., Sep. 19, ’83. 
Fditor Post—The premium picture, ‘*Preseuting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it grand, I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. ¥.3 


New Smyrna, Fla., Sep. 19, ’83. 


Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
viful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,’’ in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you in the way of subscribers. es 


Bloomington, Ill., Sep. 18, ’83. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
L. E. 























P. 





English Prairie, Ill., Sep. 12, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
reeeived. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased wiih it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 
considers it grand. 
R. R. 





Miles Point, Mo., Sep. 14, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ’’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
ail to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 
W. ELF. 


Dowelltown, Tenn., Sep. 19, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,’’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture I ever saw. g.M.C 








Livermoree, Ky., Sep. 14, '83. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept thanks. It is the most beautiful gre- 
mium I ever saw. saw 


Rockwell, Ia., Sep. 51, °83. 
KAitor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
im raising your subscription list, and I think I can 





get @ great many suvecribers for you. 





M. K. 
Hartstown, Pa., Sep. 19, ‘83 
Evening Post-—M 
graph = 
phand, and it is 
aimed it to be I will see what I can 
the way of new subscribers. “ne 


Spencerville, Md., Sep. 20, 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its errival. It 
is admired by everybody. 


G. F. P. 


Facetie. 


Fine men—Magistrates. 

Table of interest—The dinner-table. 

A veritable duck of a doctor—The quack. 
oo mene's last appearance brought down 





When does a spring resemble a coward? 
When it runs. 

Better bare feet and contentment there- 
— than patent leather boots and a corn on each 


Two hogsheads make a butt, but it is not 
every naturalist who knows that it takes only one 
g0at’s head to do it. 

When a death occurs in a Boston family 
the surviving members eat black beans for a month as 
a mark of respect to the dead. 

Nothing pleases a conscientious bachelor 
80 much as to dine with a married frend, and see the 
baby put his foot into the gravy. 

Disgusted guest—‘‘Waiter, I’m sure this 
napkin has been used before.’’ ‘‘Be four, sir! You 
are only the third that’s had it.’’ 

If you want toexperiment on the adhe- 
siveness of affection, endeavor to divorce a lazy boy 
from a warm bed on a cold winter morning. 

Physicians prescribe Dr. Graves’ Heart 
Regulator for Heart Disease tn all its forms, Sold by 
druggists, 

‘‘Walk slower, papa,”’ cried the little 
girl whose short steps were no match for the strides 
of her masculine progenitor; *‘can’t you go nice and 
slow like a policeman?’’ 

Well spoken of at home. Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator—a cure for Heart Disease. Price 
$1; 6 for $5. 

No, young man, it doesn’t hurt you a 
particle to sow your wild oats. Go ahead and sow as 
you wish. But it’s the gathering in of the crop that 
will make you howl. And you have to gather It, too. 


If you do not, it gathers you in, and one is a great 
deal worge than the other, 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 
Players, Glee Clubs, etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps, 
we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address. Among 
them we may mention the following : 


A Violet from Mother’s Grave. 

Tripping o’er the hills. 

Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
I’m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 

O Fred, tell them to Stop ! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. x 
TwickenLam Ferry. 

The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 

All on account of Eliza. 

The Torpedo and the Whale ! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are “yy 

Is Jennie True To } 

Put Away That aly 

With the Angels By and Bye. 

Oh, Lucinda. 

Scenes of Childhood. 
Grandmother’s Chair. 

Oh, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma ! 
My Heart’s with my Norah. 


' 








The Store of John Wanamaker 


is a vast 


Magazine of Merchandise 
in the heart of the city, . 
Adjoining New City Hall, 
4 Pan” 


At all seasons com 


assortments of Dry 


Goods, Costumes, 


Silks, Laces, M "Kea , Underwear, Hats, Shoes, Linens, 
Sermeta, Fusadeate, Chinn, Peony Goole, Souventss 


Travelers stopping over a train 


Broad 


are three minutes’ walk from 


Street Station, and five minutes by car to Reading Station. 


Toilet-rooms and Lunch-rooms within the house. 
Absolutely Reliable Goods and gearanteed Proper Prices. 
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Orders by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LI 
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INS. CO. 


asful Business. 
Policies a on forfoiabefo ‘* reserve” 
years, “ey 









TO CONQUER ‘THAT 


BLUE — 








Use the Only Hom 


HKngelman's| 








DISEASE 


eopathic Remedy 


Thirty Powders, 
TEN DAYS TREATMENT. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


q.! have used your Dverarsia 
| MT with marvelous suc- 








Your Powpass give early relief and, in my case, 
permanent cure. MAJOR JOS. ANTHONY, 


a § cons, and rejoice ia the kn: ywiedge that the most hor 
rible of all diseases can be cured pee liberty 


to refer to Yours respectfu 
Gen'l Sup't Lykens Valley Coal Co., JAS. 8 STAG xwOw SE, 
* Harrisburg, Pa. | Ticket Receiver P. RB. R.Co., Broad Mt. 





Mailed to any 
o Address on Receipt 
of Price. 








“| DYSPEPSIA< 





the want of 
[al Want of time te 
ant, éveome. A HL. STONER, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


 ——— bat pleas 


Your maa have cured me, after trying many 
other remed ROBERT D. MILLER, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





RETAIL DRUGGISTS SUPPLIED BY 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 
609 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Ce The Yokohams Tes Store, O'Neill Bros. & Co 
. Post Homo, Michigan 





POWDERS. 





Deas 81m :—Could get no relief from - L 
Yours truly, 
Address, 


P. J. ONEILL. 


FRANK E. ENGELMAN, 








Lardy Dah ! 
The Colored Hop 


Tian’? '1 Seon lich f 
Von it Sur t 


+} 
SI! vale Unis 


out 


Mother 
owers | ’ 


Te’l de ( ‘Idren Good bye a | 
Hardly axe 
, Etc., Ete. 


DIME MU SIC CO., 


Address 726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. _ 
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OUR LITTLE GEM 


TIME-KEEPER 


CIVEN AWAY. 
Just what every one needs. 
A Perfect Tinse-keeper. It is 
po bumbeag, or a cheap to 
but a thoroughiy re ‘aie 
teller of the time of day, in 
Silver Nickle Hunting c “ar, 
fully warranted. 
Watches are poor 
keepers. The I 
Can always be reed upon. 
For 40c, (or & two-cent 
Stamps) we will send our 
Large lilustrated paper en~ 
titled Youth, for Three mos, 
end the Litie Gem _ 
keeper, in Handsome 
‘olished Wooden Case ro 


Mustration. For 16 cts rN! send an elegant Watch 


hain with W Call attachinent.. Money 
returned if not as For a club of 3 and $1.90, 
will send 3 subscri — Write to-day. 
Perse Youth, 27 Doane st., 6 boston, Mass. 


RUPTURE 


Betjoved and cured without the injury trusses lufict, 
. &. SHE KMAN‘S system. 







































Pepsin. The action of your Poworns is something 


or 


TEMPLE OF PHARMAOY, 
No. 830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1839 Seybert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE! 


SAMPLE COPIES 


OF THE— 


“SOUTH & WEST,” 


The Leading Agricultural Paper of the aisiee pp 
alley A Journal which ahould 


in every family. 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
TO CLUB-RAISERS. 





ose vain value linmunity from strangulated ~— - i — 


ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, shou fa | 
lose no Ume im securing the benefits of his treatment 
and remedies. His book, containing likenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, with evidence of his | 
success, and indersements from distinguished physi- 
cians, clergymen, merchants, fariners, engineers, and 
others, is matied te those who a ten cents. Prin 1- 
pal offick, No. Bil Broadway, N } ° 


BEST quaLitT. ; 
New designs in Satin and 

Gold finish, withname, 10 cta. 
ye offer $100 for a pack of cards 
any nicer work, or prettier styles. 


fres. Sagie Card Works, New Sewn, ct. 
& Return to os with T 
6T&. & you’ i get b yy t ty 
AGOLDEN BOX OF Goovs 
MOwEY. nM 


than anything ein America 
Reed eocapttal MY cung,.173Grewa w ich 56d. kor kx 























z. Bagutstte {roma 
Por LAD enn 
fare we perinae oo 








r HE 6th and 7th Books of Moses (just translated |: 

English), Egyptian Secrets, the Hohman b soks, 
and many other rare books for sale. Catalogue fre: 
Address J.G. STAUFFER, Publisher, Palmyr Pa 


Send for our special offer to workers, The most libe 
eral and satisfactory offer ever made for Sgetting sub- 
eeribers. Address 
“SOUTH AND WEST, 
St. Louis, NN 
ae Ye’ DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HATR. 


| GOSBSANZE VEN 


« 





Inventor of rat 


w 543 


TiL. aTING and ELASTIC BAZD 
, TOU PERS. 
Imetru t enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
mea ré j swith a racy 
roR Ww ' TOU PEES AND SCALPS, 
N ] t INC HES* 
i ’ Fr bead back 
eautiful " 
o : } ny establishment in the 
L nier Letters ‘from any part of the werld will re- 
ceive attention, 1 
+ pees rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
aly. 
R)plendia ») Latest Style ©) »Car ds, 1 1ame en : foc. 
|b "remium with 3 packs. EF. H. Pa ‘ n ct, 
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Ladies’ Department. 


 'PASHION CHAT. 


NORMOUS will be the amount of vel- 

vet worn this coming winter. In milli- 
nery, for trimmings, and for suits, it will 
alike be in demand. 

The popularity will extend to the finer 
qualities of velveteen, such as the Non- 
parei] and Louise brands,for example ; and 
very largely will these be employed for the 
plain skirts, or deep plaited flounces on 
foundation skirts,whicn will be fashionable 
under long plain overdresses of cloth, 
cainel’s hair, or the newer bison 
cloths. 

It is a very unnectssary expense to 
buy all silk velvet for any such pur- 





pore. 

And, indeed, so handsoine and rich look- 
Ing arethe new velveteens, so close and 
fine is the nap, that entire basques of the 
material can be inade with the best effect, 
not to speak of cuffs, collar, vests, plastrons 
and other trimmings. 

When we say that velvet will bo so much 
used for suits we do not mean that entire 
costumes of it will be fashionable, 

Of that there is no present prospect, 
though later developments inay throw a 
different light on the question. 

So far as it is now possible to judge, the 
bandsomest suits will be.mixed velvet and 
ottoman or heavily repped faille. 

Satin merveilleux will be used also, but 
it will not have the newest ‘‘cachet,’’ as all 
smooth-finished goods this season have to 
yield precedence to twillsand reps, whether 
in silk fabrics or wools, 

Trimmings of velvet will be put on 
everything—from plain wool stuffs, calcul- 
ated to inake nice little suits for the inorn- 
ing, to rich silk gauzes, plain or brocaded 
with velvet figures, 

There will probably be many gray dress- 
es triinmed with velvet, or some rich dark 
tint—garnet, inaroon, Judic red, prine, or 
violet. 

For is is an established fact that gray in 
all shades will be about the most popular 
color this season, and so many women will 
Hind ittryinz, not to say positively unbe- 
coming, that they will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to rélieve it and lighten it up by an 
admixture of something more decided in 
tone. 

There is nothing whicl: flatters lese than 
gray, nothing which inay be worn advant- 
ageously by so small a minority of wo- 
nen. 

We inay except pearl gray, which under 
gaslight is rather apt to be becoming than 
otberwise. 

But all other shades of the color are most 
uncompromising, 

A woman with the finest and fairest of 
skins, and cheeks like peaches, inay wear 
gray in the daytime and look her best. But 
most decidedly no one else, 

A alin figure is another necessary feature 
for all tints of gray have the particular fac- 
ulty of enlarging the apparent bulk to the 
utmost. 

These things being 
not be super uous prudence to choose 


will 

be- 
tween the various new grays this Autumn, 
if chosen they must be at all, with finical 
nicety. 

Sone shades will, of course, be nore be- 
coming or less unbecoming than others,and 
it istoo risky a business altogether ‘to try 
experiments. 

Another word may be added in this con- 
nection. 

It is not likely that gray will be worn so 
very much on the street next winter. The 
fact is that gray cloth suits trimmed with 
black fur are, in anticipation, praised asthe 
acine of “pschutt,”” notwithstanding. The 
eotor is not a winter color, and it is far 
more reasonable to suppose that we sha)! 
have an avalanche ot itin the spring of 
next year than now. 

A turther fact which leads us to think so 
is that our fashions here are always 
adopted, that is to say, popularly adopted, 
just aboutjone year alter they have been 
originated in Paris. 

For the house and for the evening, how- 
ever, ladies nay make purchases of gray 


considered, it 


suraba, velveta, ottoman taille, satin, cash- | 


mere, or veiling, and find that they will 
not be in advance of the general fash- | 
Ons. 

lLiow little embr leries are to be Jis- 
carded is proved bv the superb liinporta 


tions in this line that are being brought to 
the front every day now. 

Some of the handsomest French dresses 
lately brought over are of wool goods with 


silk embroidered bands done on the ina-. 
terial, either in contrasting colors, or tone i 














on tone, and in very open patterns. A gar- 
net wool sait, for instance, bas a band of 
blue and yellow mik open-work e:mbroid- 
ery on the edge of the plaited skirt. 

Revers of itextepd in widening panels 
on the front of the dress and the polonaise 
back is turned up‘nearly tothe waist and 
shows a lining, a8 it were, consisting of a 
solid mass of tris embroidery. 

The conventionalized flowers, fruits, or 
other designs in all the new embroideries, 
whether they be of ‘the style just mention- 
el or of rich applique description, with 
patterns in chenille, beads, gilt and silver, 
for the trimming of costly evening dresses, 
have all the same very open grounds. The 
tigures themselves, on the other hand, are 
always extreinely solid, and worked so as 
to be strongly in relief. 

The effect of these two features combined 
is beautiful. 

So inuch so that the new embroideries 
put everything of that sort we have hitber- 
to bad quite in the shade. 

On soine of the Pingat, Worth, Dusuzean 
and Rodriguez dresses of ceremony, even- 
ing dresses and dinner robes,a new em- 
broidery appears done in feathers. 

The exquisite beauty of this work may 
be more easily imagined than described. 
When one sees soine of the examyles of 
needlework which deck the toilets turned 
out by houses of that description one feels 
that women within whose reach such things 
are nowadays have little in the matter of 
rai.nent to envy the Catherine de Medicis, 
Elizabeths and Mary Stuarts of old. 

For dressy occasions tor the present in- 
termediate season a silk-embroidered wool 
costume would be most elegant and ap- 
propriate. 

These costumes come in boxes, so many 
yards ina pattern,the price varying accord: 
ing tothe amount of work upon them. 
Forty dollars or filty will buy a very pretty 
one, not of the most elaborate  descrip- 
tion, 

Ideas for other dressy toilets for this sea- 
son, When Newport was in its greatest glory 
and the season at Lenox, in the Berkshire 
hills, just begun, 
the following costumes, worn recently at a 
kerimess for a benevolent object, at a chat- 
eau near Paris: 

One is of pistache-eolored crepe de Chine 
embroidered ou the tunic with silk flowers 
of the same color, on an open ground. 

This tunic falls over a plaited flounce of 
plaid surah, in shades of pistache and dark 
and light brown. 

On the left side it is carried up very high 
and adorned with along and voluminous 
knot of dark brown velvet ribbon. 

The bodice has scarcely any basques. on 
the front and sides, buta full and inuch 
trimuned postilion back. 

Across the front two festoons of the stuff, 
embroidered like the tunée, are taken over 
a plaited plastron of the piaid surah, 

The cuffs and collar are likewise embroi- 
dered and finished with knots of brown 
velvet. 

The second costume is of glace or change- 
able taffeta, dark green, with blue and yel- 
low shades throughout. 

The panelsand back are covered with 
gathered flounces, pinked out. 

The front consists of V-shaped trimmings 
of green velvet, puton in bias bands, and 
alternating with flounces of red embroidery 
done on red net. 

(This work is what the 
‘“‘broderie sur etainine.’’ 
black, white, or any color.) 

The bodice has a full loose vest of this 
red embroidered net, or “etamine,”’ and 
that is crossed by bands of green velvet. 
Another charming French dress for the 
evening isof pale blue sicilienne, with a 
tunic cut into Vandyke points on the eage 
and falling over flounces of red lace. Both 
these details, the Vandyke pointsand the 
red laco, are among the latest *‘Agonies.”’ 
Most of the gathered flounces to be worn 
on everything next winter will, probably, 
be either pinked or cut into points,-or 
blocks, dog tooth or leaf patterns. 

It is said that stripes are chiefly opening 
the Autumn campaign in Paris for simple 
walking dresses; the stripea goods forming 
the petticoat, perhaps a broadening revers 
on the left side of the Greek overdress, and 
.@ Vest or plastron for the bodice. They are 


French call 
It is done in 





apt to be more Leooming than plaid goods, 
xs a rule, and nay be worn by women of 
any age, while the latter only do for youn- 
ger women. 


Fireside Chat. 
HOW TO PAINT ON WOOD. 

| fP\HERE ere two different methods of 
painting upon wood : one only to be at- 
| tem by those who are used to 
noting in oils, and the otner, requiring a 
ittle time and patience, consisting of wa. 

ter-colors upon gold. 


may be supplied by | 


the chemist’s, an 
only a very few pence, and is 





The difficulty of painting on wood lies in 
prepering a good surface to work @pon,and 
this is chiefly a matter of time. 

In painting in ofl-color, you should make 
up a wash of white, ofl, and turpentine,and 
ave the suriace to be painted on, a coat of 
ittwoorthree days running, putting on 
one when the other is dry; then you have 
a nice suriace wy paint upon,and can 

n. 
ors using water-color,a great deal of 
Chinese white has to be mixed with it. The 

cess of preparing the wood being rather 
intricate, requires a good deal of patience 
on the part oi the pertormer, if it is to lead 
to ultimate success. 

First, make some size with either isin- 
glass or gelatine, and cover the article to be 
painted all over with it, with a large cam- 
el's-hair brush. 

About as inuch isinglass as will cover a 
sixpence should be used to a winglassful of 
hot water; stir tili it melts. 

When the wood issized, it must be left 
to dry, and this process generally takes 
about twenty-four hours. 

Then with emery paper, No. 0, rub the 
wood all over till it is stnooth. 

Now apply gold size ; there are two kinds 
that may be used, and they can be bought 
at any chemust’s; the first kind is thick and 

ellow ; the second, liquid and brown ; the 

atter kind is best ii you mean to *gild at 
once, but the foriner, if you have to keepit 
long before gilding. 

The gold leaf is put on when the size feels 
sticky to the finger. 

It generally takes about half an hour to 
accomplish this, but a little practice will 
soon enable you to discern, by touching it, 
when the size has got to the proper covsist- 
ency, 80 that if you laid the side of your 
little finger on it, and gently raised it, the 
size would be raised up with it. d 

Putting on the gold leaf comes next,-and 
that is rather a fidgety process. 

It is rather expensive stuff, and is dread- 
fully easy to waste. 

The least little puff of air will send it fly- 
ing all over the room, and if it crumples 
up, it is no good at all afterwards. 

One of the safest ways of putting it on, is 
to wax a piece of notepaper allover with a 
piece of wax, such as you use for waxing 
thread, then open your book of gold leaf 
and reverse it quickly, so that the bit of 

old leaf is left upon the stick per, then 
ay the twoupon the wood,and flatten them 
over with a handkerchief, and the waxed 

aper can easily be removed, while the leaf 
ud beres to the size. 

When the wood is all covered with gold, 
it must be allowed todry for twenty-four 
hours. 

Then comes another process, the varnish- 
ing ; for without the gold would go 
black in the courseof a day or two. 

Most varnishes, unfortunately, have the 
result of mnaking the gold look brassy; 
there is only one that does not, and that is 
very little known, and cannot be bought 
ready made. 

Here is the recipe for it. to be made up at 
the whole thing costs 
rfectly in- 
pearance of the work: 

ed nt of spirits of wine must 
tirst be procured, then put in and leave to 
nix, a quarter of anounce of garnet of 
shellac; half drachm ot red sanders wood; 
and aquarter of a drachin of turmeric. 

This makes what is called ormulu varnish, 

what the cabinet-makers use to make their 

work look so beautilul. 

It must be laid on 
brush. 

Witn regard to the style of painting to be 
employed, the flat Japanese style is by far 
the most telling. 

Any good design off a Japanese tray will 
come in well for a panel ; a flight of storks, 
orabranch going zig-zag across it,or a 
group of long-legged birds amongst water 
and water-weeds. 

A branch of pale piuk apple-blossom 
looks well, or Virginia creeper, in all its 
different tints, 

A groupof marguerites is alsc very ef- 
fective, and peculiarly adapted to a young 
girl’s room. 

The colors with which the painting is 
done, are the ordinary moist water-colors, 
such as are used in illumination; the onl 
difference wo" that every brushful is 
inixed with Chinese white as you usa it, to 
give the color a proper consistency. ) 

A little skilland patience are required 
before painting with Chinese white can be 
done without looking heavy; but once 
mastered, it will be found to be adolightful 
art in itself, and the means of ornamentin 
a rooin in a way that will give lasting grati- 
fication to its inmates. 


valuable to the a 
One-eighth of 


witha  hog’s-hair 


ae 

A Man WITH A VIPER’s SKIN.—At 
Guadalajara there exists an individual hav- 
ing a scaly skin exactly like that of a viper, 
even tothe green color. He has, besides, 
the viper habit of changing or shedding his 
skin every year. The skin comes off ina 
single piece, and not, as might be supposed, 
in,parts. On the man’s head there is nota 
single hair. A‘sister of this nan, who died 
soine time ago, mnanifested the same phe- 
nomenon, and toward the close of her life 
began slowly to grow blind, owing to the 
viper’s skin encroaching on the eyes to such 
anu extent that she ould eas see through a 
narrow aperture at each eve. The saine 
thing is now happening to the brother. He 
can scarcely see any object, and the head 


presents the repulsive aspect of a viper. In | 


Cuautla these nnhappy beings bave been 
known asthe “viper man and woian.”’ 
and the phenomenon is attributed to the 
tact that their mother ate an excess of viper's 
meat tocurea disease of the blood. In 
Cuba it is a common practice for people to 
eat vipers flesh as a remedy for blood dis- 
Saacn, 





(Correspondence. 


G. M., (Newark, N. J.)—Yes. 
Jack, (Flint, Mich.)—By all means take 


your friend's aivice, 


T. E. M., (Toland, Conn.) — A machine 
similar to the velocipede of the present day wa-~ 
known a8 far back as 1779; but the revival which has 
given rise to the bicycle and trievle clubs of the pre.- 
ent day dates froin about 1867. 


B. M. W., (Winchester, Pa.)—Toclean 
light kid gloves put them on, as if to wear, and wasi 
in soap and wateras if washing the hands, When 
they look dall and the dirt is out hang them up, and 
when dry they will look nearly as good as new. 


M. L. C., (Selon, Iowa.) —If your claim 
to tlie land is a goodone, you can enforce it by pro 
cess of saw. Our advice to you is toaccepta reasen- 
able compromise. Do not go to law except as a last 
resort. Your claim may be goud, but yet you may 
lose your case. 


M. L. A., (Norristown, Pa.)—Ladies 
recognize their gentlemen friends with a bow of 
graceful inclination ; and it is their place to bow first 
to those with whom their acquaintance is but slight : 
while with very intimate friends the recognition is 
frequently simultanevus. 


M. M. 17., (Newport, N. J.) — The 
word to»acco.is evidently taken from the name of a 
place ; but antiquaries are not agreed as to whether 
that place was Tobacco, a province of Yucatan, New 
Spain, the Island of Tobago, one of the Carribeces, or 
Tobasco, in the Gulf of Florida, 


W.T. D., (Tangle, La.)—The origin of 
surnaines is very varied ; many were taken from per- 
sonal qualifications either of inind or body, many 
from occupations, and others again from the place ot 
birth or residence ot the individual. There are one or 
two very good works on the subject. 


S. M. E., (Wanshard, Wis.)-- Try what 
a little patience and coaxing will do. These means 
may be easily exercised without loss either of firm- 
ness or dignity. Some children are only hardened 
and rendered less obedient by physical punishinent, 
and your boy may be one of them. 


L. W. W., (Thoroughfare, N. J.)-- You 
acted very properly. You should not call upona lady 
until you have been invited by her tocall. You have 
no reason toregretanything that you have done, 
The young gentleman has no reagon to be angry and 
probably thinks ver, highly of you. 


A. B. H.. (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—There 
is no disparity Ina man being eight or ten years 
older than the woman he intends to make his wife, 
but anything beyond that would be in the most cases 
too much, It is always best, if other circumstances 
are propitious,, forthe mantobe the older of the 
two. 


T. F. B., (Chicago, Ili.) — The English 
navy is the most powerful, although it has a smaller 
number of vessels than either the French or Russian 
navy. The respective number of vessels and men” is 
as follows: English, 238 vessels, 58.800 men : French, 
258 vessels, 48,233 men; Ressian, 339 vessels, 30,194 
men, 


L. M. F., (Bush Hill, N.C )-- If your 
husband has a hasty temper, you will need great wis- 
dom and discretion to guide you aright and give you 
strength to rule your own spirit. If you can learn to 
possess complete command over your own temper 
you will be able to decrease the strength of your 
husband's temper. 


PETE, (Phila., Pa.)—You are simply 
undergoing the experience which most boys and girls 
gv through on arriving at their teens—of falling des- 
perately in love with a pretty face. You will proba- 
bly have other attacks of the same kind before you 
reach man’s estate, but will survive them all, and 
be none the worse for the experience, 


L. P., (Washington, D. C.)—You owe 
it to your father to write him before you make any 
decision, and give him all the details. If he makes 
no objection, then we see no reason fur rejecting an 
honest young man because he works hard for his liv- 
ing. Some such mnen have made good husbands and 
got forward in life; and vuours, we hope, will do 
40, 

C. M. K., (Rock Hill, S. C.)—The gen- 
tleman should always precede the lady in going up 
and downstairs. In entering a church or theatre, the 
gentleman should hold the door open while the lady 
passes into the building, then he should take the 
lead, Itis the privilege of the lady to bow first. 
genlleman must wait until he is recognized befo 
saluting a lady. 


L. M. M., (Wheeling, Va.) —“ Falling 
stars,*’ or meteors, have been observed for ages. 
The Chinese records of them go back to 64 B.c, The 
great incteoric display to which you refer occurred 
on the night of November 12th, 1833. [It was seen in. 
ali parts of the United States, and was so brililant 
and continuous that many people supposed that the 
end of the world had come, and that the air was al- 
ready on fire, 


. 

W. S. T., (Crescent City, Cal.)--The 
ivory of the tooth—that part which lies under the en- 
amel—is composed of an immense number of little 
pipes which makes that part of the tooth porvus. 
This accounts for the rapid decay of the teeth when 
the enamel is gone. The acids of the saliva, heat and 
coal, pen¢trate these numerous cells, and cause « 
sudden destruction of the tooth. Filling the cavity 
solid with some metal is therefore the only 
cure, 


H. 8S. T., (Summersville, Pa.)—For crys- 
tallizing a bouquet, suspend over a tub or other ve>- 
sel ; and having made a solution of alum in boiling 
water, pour,it over it when scalding hot, taking care 
that it reaches every part ; use a pound of alum tv 4 
quart‘of water, or more in proportion. After having 
poured the solution ever them, let them remain for 
at least twelve hours, and then you will find them 
dry, with a sparkling crystal glistenmg from ever) 
spray. 





MABLE, (Woodbury, N. J.) —To ‘keey 
one's strengt lie acting as nurse in a case of 
prolonged fliness, and particularly if obliged to sit 


up all night or many nights tn succession, great ben- 
efit will be derived from taking a warm bath ea 1x in 
the moruing, and putting on fresh under-garments 
every second mornin, ; or, if the disease be partict- 
larly tnfectious in its nature, it is best to change the 
underclothing every morning. It will be found that 
the warm bath, followed by bvisk rubbing of tlic 
whole hody with a coarse Turkish towel or flesh brush, 
will refresh thebody almust as much as sicem 





